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A preliminary report on fruits at the 
Paris Exposition states that awards 
have been made as follows: First prizes, 
the Government collection and the state 
exhibits of Missouri, Illinois and New 
York; second prizes, state exhibit on Con- 
necticut and Indiana and Nebraska; third 
prizes, state exhibits of Kansas, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 





On page eight of this issue a little ma- 
chine is spoken of and illustrated to 
which we want to direct the special at- 
tention of our readers, It is a little gaso- 
line engine which manufacturers have 
named Jack-of-All-Trades. There is wide 
use for such a machine on farms and we 
trust its merits will be carefully consid- 
ered. 





The Eastern National Park scheme as 
set forth in another column is worthy of 
careful consideration. Doubtfess such @ 
park under proper control would be of 
great material benefit where now the re- 
gion is a wilderness from which little or 
no good comes. So, too, we doubt not, as 
Mr. Van Deman suggests, portions of the 


Ozark region could be profitably. utilized}. 


in the same manner, 


“Imperial Missouri’ is not a misno- 
mer,” it is declared in a news item which 
we find in a number of our exchanges 
wherein it is also asserted, on the author- 
ity of M. V. Carroll, chief clerk in the 
Labor Commissioner’s office at Jefferson 
City, that Missouri not only surpasses all 
her sister states in fruit production, but 
she beats the world. The statement 
which seems to give warrant for thus 
elevating Missouri above her sisters and 
making her the “Imperial Mistress of 
States’ (which has quite an imperialistic 
ring), is that “‘Missouri was awarded first 
medal for fine fruit exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition.” But alas for our swelling 
pride! It appears that Mr. Carroll was 
not fully informed, for it seems that oth- 
er states share with Missouri the impe- 
rialistic pedestal. As is stated elsewhere 
in this issue of the RURAL WORLD, W. 
A. Taylor, assistant pomologist of the U. 
8. Department of Agriculture, writes 
from Paris that New York, Iiiinois and 
Missouri were awarded first prize on fruit 
exhibits and the general collection of the 
United States was also given a first prize. 


OLD AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 





Referring to note on p. 427, we read in 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD that that 
Paper “was established Jan. 1, 1848, and 
has never missed a single issue, notwith- 
standing the civil war, when, on account 
of the stoppage of the mails in the south- 
ern states, it lost over three-fourths of 
its subscribers; it should take 3rd place in 
thelist, having 11months and 8days prece- 
dence of the ‘New England Farmer,’ ” but 
the writer is of the opinion that the 
“Prairie Farmer” was started before the 
RURAL WORLD. We find that the 
“Prairie Farmer” claims to date from 
1841. The revised roll would now seem to 
stand thus: 

“Country Gentleman,”’ Jan. 1, 1831. 

“American (Boston) Cultivator,’’ 1839. 
“Southern Planter,” 1840. 
“Massachusetts Plowman,”’ 1841. 

- “Prairie Farmer,” 1841. 

“American Agriculturist,” 1842. 

- RURAL WORLD, Jan. 1, 1848. 

“New England Farmer,” Dec. 9, 1848. 

Can any reader correct the above, or 
tell us what paper should stand ninth and 
tenth? Let us endeavor, as a matter of 
interesting record for future history, to 
compile a complete list of all American 
agricultural journals that were estab- 
lished prior to 1850 and survived the cen- 
tury. Let old readers help, and old jour- 
nalists put in their claims. 

Remarks.—The above we copy from the 
“Country Gentleman.” It is said to be a 
list of agricultural papers:that have been 
continuously published, without suspen- 
sion since established. The RURAL 
WORLD has repeatedly claimed to be the 
only paper published in what was called 
a Southern state that did not suspend 
during the Civil War. We understood 
the “Southern Planter” did suspend dur- 
ing the Civil War, and we failed to re- 
ceive it on our exchange table. If, how- 
ever, the proprietor will say that it was 
regularly issued during the period, that 
it did not miss an issue, we will with- 
draw the claim that the RURAL WORLD 
was the only agricultural paper published 
in the Southern states that did not miss 
an issue. Will the “Southern Planter” 
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the RURAL 
dollar per year, yet, in order to more than 
double 
year 1900 we have determined for a brief 
period to allow all of our present sub- 


scribers to renew their subscriptions by 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
While the regular subscription price for 
WORLD will remain at one 
circulation for 


our present the 


sending the name of a’ NEW subscriber 
with their own for one dollar—thus get- 
ting two papers for one year for only one 
dollar. In all cases, however, the addi- 
tional name or names must be new sub- 
scribers. Renewals will not be received 
at fifty cents, except when accompanied 
by a new subscriber. Two NEW sub- 
scribers at the same time, however, will 
be received for one year for one dollar. 
New subscribers can also send additional 
new subscribers on the same terms. This 


is below the actual cost of the paper. 
But so anxious are we to have the RU- 
RAL WORLD enter tens of thousands of 
new homes that we are willing to make 
this low offer. We know the RURAL 
WORLD is doing a grand work in up- 
lifting the farmer, and we are more than 
anxious that its benefits shall be extend- 
ed to the widest limits, hence this special 
offer. We hope to have 100,000 subscribers 


on our list for 1900. 





CITY OR COUNTRY. 
— 

It would be interesting to know how 
many of the 3,000 employes of the St. Louis 
: Company who five weeks ago quit 
‘work and have since then been engaged 
in a bitter and bloody contest with their 
former employers, were country-born and 
bred. Doubtless many were, not that be- 
ing so had anything to do with the devel- 
opment of the present deplorable condi- 
tion of affairs in this great city. In fact, 
we believe, were the truth known, it 
would be found that the farm-bred boys 
now in the ranks of the strikers are 
among the most conservative and law- 
abiding element. But that is not the point 
in mind just now. It is the tendency that 
exists among country people to drift to 
the city in the expectation of bettering 
their condition. The following, which we 
clip from one of our daily papers, pre- 
sents the point graphically: 
“It is related by one of the strikers, a 
bright-faced, fine young fellow with a 
wife and two little boys, that he is pack- 
ing up his household goods and going out 
to his brother’s farm in Kansas, where 
they don’t have strikes or riots. He had 
had enough of urban life. He says: ‘I 
came here to earn a living, not to get into 
any such trouble as this. I didn’t want to 
strike, and a lot of the other fellows 
didn’t want to, either; but the majority 
was against us, and now here we are with 
the whole city torn up, somebody killed 
every day and not enough to eat in the 
house.’ Then he told what a happy home 
he had left in Kansas, where there was 
fried chicken on the table every day, and 
fresh eggs and bowls of mush with Jersey 
cream, and at every meal a plateful of 
strawberries right off the vines—not a 
saucerful. In that Paradise he tells 
about, they quit work at 6 o’clock in the 
evening, and “after supper” sat on the 
front porch and smoked their pipes and 
went to bed when they got ready, instead 
of staying up on a street car and trying 
to get paid for overtime, and taking hard 
words from the boss. They had their 
Sundays to themselves and could go to 
church or fishing, whichever they pleased. 
There were squirrels in the woods when 
they felt like ‘going hunting,’ and a big 
grove for the little boys to play in instead 
of the dirty street full of bad children 
and— ‘Why on earth did you leave such 
a lovely spot to be an overworked motor- 
man in a city?’ came the interruption. 
‘Plagued if I know, and there are a lot 
more like me.’ And by this time the mo- 
torman with his happy wife and chubby 
boys, craning their necks out of the car 
window, are on the way home to Kan- 
sas.”” 

Yet strange to relate, while the great 
majority of the strikers are remaining in 
St. Louis, out of employment and living 
on contributions from strike sympathizers 
and assessments levied on the meagre sal- 
aries of other employes, thousands of oth- 
er men are rushing here to take the 
places vacated, knowing full well that it 
is at the risk of life, and all the while the 
ery comes from all quarters of the scar- 
city of farm help. To those among our 
readers whose thoughts have been turned 
cityward as a dwelling place we say, pon- 
der the matter of leaving the farm most 
carefully. We believe it offers to-day bet- 
ter financial return for labor expended 
and money invested than does the city, 
and of health, peace and good will from 
all and to all, its returns are a hundred- 
fold greater. 


CORN CULTURE. 





A table of experiments in deep and 
shallow culture has been put out in a bul- 
letin by the New Hampshire Agricultural 
Experiment Station. These experiments 
have been made in 17 states, and 56 in all 
were made, resulting in 36 in favor of 


shallow culture. Two were made in Mis- 
souri and both favored shallow culture. 
There is food for thought in these experi- 
ments and farmers will do well to test on 
their respective farms the merits of shal- 
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GRANT MONUMENT, FORT LEAVENWORT 
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H, LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 





THE GRANT MONUMENT. | 


Capt. LeRoy Cardner, our Ripley Cqun- 
ty correspondent, who is now at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan., for medical treat- 
ment, sends us the following memoranda 
of the Grant monument, a picture of 
which appears on this page. 

“On the pedestal are the following in- 
scriptions: North side—This statute was 
erected by the officers and enlisted men 
and employes of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, of the U. 8. army, citizens of 
the State of Kansas and Missouri, in- 
cluding the Leavenworth Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Woman's Relief Corps, No. 40, 
Wichita, (Kan.); Post 132, G. A. R., Junc- 
tion City, Kansas; the Traveling Men's 
Grant Monument Fund; the Subscription 
List of the Kansas City “Tintes’’; J. A. 
Garfield Post, No. 2; Chamberlain Oak; 
citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., and others. 
On the other side in raised letters in 
bronze set in the pedestal are the follow- 





ing: Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, 
Monterey, Cerra Gordo, Contreras, San 
Antonio, Cherubusco, Vera Cruz, Molino 
del Rey, 


Chapultepec, City of Mexi- 
. 


>. . . 
Belmont, Fort Henry, Siege of Vicks- 
burg, Siege of Petersburg, Fort Donnel- 
son, Lookout Mountain, Shiloh, Iuka, Cor- 
inth, Missionary Ridge, Coridth, Chatta- 
nooga,Grand Gulf, Port Gibson, Raymond, 
Jackson, Champion's Hill, Big Black, 
Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, North Anna, 
Tolopotomy, Cold Harbor, Biege of Rich- 
mond, Weldon R. R., White Oak Road, 
Dinwiddie Courthouse, Five Forks, Deep 
Bottom, Fort Harrison, Amelia Springs, 
Sailor Creek, Appomatox. |, 

On the north side, fn Dronleyin bas re- 
lief, Gen. Grant is represented on horse- 
back, with field glasses in his right hand, 
surrounded by his staff officers. 
On the base of the pedestal, 
6x6 feet, the word “Grant” 


which is 
appears in 


large Gothic letters. The pedestal is a 


solid block of gray marble or granite, 
decorated with a neat border cut into the 
rock at the top. The massive bronze 
statue of General Grant surmounts the 


whole. 


The park is embellished by stately oaks, 
while a carpet of blue grass, closely 
clipped, lends additional lovelines to the 
place. Streets and pavements are in per- 
fect order, and the buildings and officers’ 
quarters give it the appearance of a 
quiet city. It is a very beautiful place. 

Southside Park is a very pretty stone 
chapel of Gothic style of architecture. On 
west side is a battery of six brass guns 
in position. 

Our correspondent tirough the "RURAL 
WORLD extends thanks to Capt. Gatta, 
post commander, for the courtesies ex- 
tended him. We are indebted to the Mis- 
sour! Pacific Railway Company for the 
| courtesy of the engraving. 











MR. COONEY AND THE GROUT BILL. 





Because of the fact that the Honorable 
James Cooney, Congressman from the 
Seventh Missouri District, is a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture in the 
National House of Representatives which 
had in charge the Grout bill, Missouri 
farmers have been much interested in 
Mr. Cooney’s position on the bill. This 
interest was intensified by the fact that 
the committee was nearly equally divided 
on the bill, the chairman, the Honorable 
James W. Wadsworth, of New York, be- 
ing with the opposition, thus making it 
necessary to get every member who could 
be induced to do so to give the bill sup- 
port in order to get a favorable report. 
In consequence, Judge Cooney received 
many petitions, letters and telegrams ask- 
ing him to support the Grout bill, which 
he promised to do, and did, we are glad 
to say, as has already been stated in these 
columns. However, just previous to the 
time set for a committee vote on the bill 
the opposition, led by Mr. Lorimer, of 
Chicago, the acknowledged representative 
of the oleomargarine interests in Con- 
gress, sprang a trap in the form of a sub- 
stitute which was called the Wadsworth 
bill, and we are sorry indeed to be obliged 
to say that Judge Cooney voted for the 
substitute. Fortunately, however, it still 
lacked one vote of enough to secure its 
adoption by the committee in place of the 
Grout bill, which was then voted on, the 
vote standing ten for and seven against. 

The senior editor of the RURAL 
WORLD, Norman J. Colman, wired Judge 
Cooney a request to support the Grout 
bill rather than the substitute. He is in 
receipt of a letter from Mr. Cooney in 
which the latter attempts to justify his 
vote for the substitute offered by the 
chairman who, Mr. Cooney mentions, is 
himself directly interested in dairying. 
Mr. Cooney intimates that not all the 
farmers are for the Grout bill and argues 
that even the dairymen’s interests would 
have been better served by the Wads- 
worth substitute. 

We are aware that many beef cattle 
raisers have been made to believe by the 
oleomargarine people that their product 
adds several dollars to the value of every 
steer sold. A careful analysis of the fig- 
ures in the statement of substances used 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine, as 
submitted to Congress by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, will show that the oleo- 
margarine business does not add as many 
cents to the selling price of a steer as it 
has been claimed it added dollars. On the 
other hand beef cattle feeders should 
stop for a t and id what 
would be the effect on the price of feed- 
ing steers if those who now keep cows, 
not for the calves they bring yearly, but 
for their product of milk to be sold to 
creameries or worked into butter at 
home, were to be deprived of that source 
of income. Cattle feeders know that they 
cannot keep cows just for the annual 
crop of calves. They know that they 
must buy their feeders and mainly from 
those who keep cows primarily for their 








low culture, 


| Grout bill. 


rid of the calves as soon as possible. The 
most important matter to the beef cattle 
man is such a development of the butter 
making business as shall result in a large 
supply of calves that can be bought 
cheaply for feeding purposes. The most 
disastrous thing to him is whatever will 
discourage dairying and thereby cut off 
the supply of feeders and at the same 
time force dairymen to themselves be- 
come, in many instances, stock feeders. 
The cotton growers of the south have 
also been made to believe that the oleo- 
margarine makers were of unequaled 
importance to the cotton growing indus- 
try because of the cotton seed oil used in 
the manufacture of the goods, The fact 
that dairymen are the largest purchasers 
of cotton seed and cotton seed meal is 
lost sight of. A loss of that trade by the 
destruction of the dairy industry as the 
unrestrained, fraudulent competition of 
oleomargarine will do, would be the hard- 
est blow that could be given the cotton 
growing industry. 
The Grout bill is far from being in the 
interest simply of dairymen 

In a recent issue of the RURAL 
WORLD we quoted from the ‘Breeders’ 
Gazette,”’ which is the leading cattle pa~- 
per in the country, an article in support 
of legislation to suppress the fraudulent 
traffic in imitation butter goods, It will 
be Inte>s«ting in this connection to note 
what the “Country Gentieman,”’ a paper 
of the highest standing, says in its June 
\7 issue regarding the effort of Chairman 
Wadsworth of its own state to defeat the 
It says: 


HONESTY WINS AGAIN.—Alleaters of 
butter everywhere, and all admirers of 
ordinary honesty in business transactions, 
are to be congratulated on the action of 
the Agricultural Committee of the House 
of Representatives, which voted last week 
to report favorably the Grout bill per- 
mitting each state to enforce its own leg- 
islation about oleomargarine, and in- 
creasing the tax on that product, when 
colored in imitation of butter, to ten cents 
per pound. The victory is the more im- 
portant as it was won against the strenu- 
ous opposition of the chairman of the 
committee, who went so far, on finding 
that legislation of some sort was inevit- 
able, as to introduce a substitute bill that 
would have been perfectly useless, and 
to exert himself to the utmost to have 
it take the place of the Grout measure. 
This gentleman is « son of one 
of the most honored presidents of the 


of the state! 

The members of the 
voted for the Grout bill are: E. 8. Henry, 
W. B. Baker, Wm. Connell, C. F. Wright, 
Cooney, Robert B. 


John Lamp, James 


Gordon. 
Those voting against it 


communicate with them: 
James W. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y. 
William Lorimer, Chicago. 





milk product and therefore want to get 


George H. White, Baileyville, Kan. 


New York State Agricultural Society in 
its palmy days, and was once comptroller 


committee who 


Wm. Neville, G. N. Haugen, H. B. Dahle, 


are the fol- 
lowing, and readers who find their own 
members among the lot will do well to 


John 8. Williams, Yazoo City, Miss, 

J. W. Stokes, Orangeburg, 8. C. 

H. D. Allen, Morganfield, Ky. 

The minority have been unwise enough 
to put in a report in which they “‘beg to 
assure the house and the country, in the 
most solemn manner possible, that it has 
been their earnest intention, and is now 
their determination, to do everything pos- 
sible to be done to enforce the sale of 
oleomargarine as oleomargarine, and to 
prevent its sale as butter’ !!! Just think 
of that! As lf everybody did not know 
that there is absolutely just one way 
only to prevent the frauduleni substitu- 
tion of oleo for butter, namely, to prevent 
its being colored yellow, there being no 
conceivable purpose in giving it that 
tint except to make it simulate butter— 
and these gentlemen are strenuously op- 
posed to any legislation that will prevent 
such coloring! They will do “everything 
possible to enforce the sale of oleomar- 
garine as oleomargarine’’—except the one 
single thing that they know, and every- 
body else knows, would be effective! 


THE GROUT BILL 





Is Still on the Calendar. 





Although the friends of the Grout bill 
succeeded in getting it out of the com- 
mittee with a favorable report, this was 
not accomplished long enough before Con- 
gress adjourned to permit its passage at 
this session. It retains its place on the 
calendar, however, and will come up 
during the winter session. In the mean- 
time there will be a general election and 
it is intimated that some of the prominent 
opponents to the bill from country dis- 
tricts will have their cases attended to by 
farmers on election day. There seems to 
be a chance and a disposition to do some 
effective work in New York. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Philadelphia 
“Ledger” writes: 

The active work done by Mr. Payne, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Wadsworth, chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, to 
defeat the Grout bill has stirred up the 
farmers in New York. A large number 
of letters have been received here from 
dairymen in the districts which these two 
gentlemen represent, from which it ap- 
pears that an organized movement has 
been begun to bring about their defeat for 
re-election, if possible. Mr. Wadsworth 
is himself a dairyman and a large stock- 
holder in two creameries. He is more 
largely interested in beef cattle. Mr. 
Payne comes from the Auburn district, a 
noted dairy region. The farmers there 
promise faithfully to have a reckoning 
with the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee when election day 
comes round. Mr. Dalzell and Mr. Lori- 
mer are almost equally anathematized, 
but the farmers recognize their inability 
to get at these two representatives, as 
they come from city districts. Mr. Wads- 
worth begins to see the danger with which 
he is menaced, but Mr. Payne Is still un- 
conscious of the approaching storm. 

Advices received here state that the 
“State Grange” of New York hastaken up 





the matter, and is sending out instruc- 
tions to all the granges in the state to 
denounce and Wadsworth The 
granges have responded, and are passing 
resolutions supporting the Grout bill, and 
calling Payne and Wadsworth to account 
for misrepresenting agricultural districts 
by opposing a 


Payne 


measure in 
New 
From 
seems to be a 


which thou- 
York are di- 
all accounts 
tidal wave | 
and it would not | 
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BUFF JERSEY'S FORAGE CROP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We 
finally let our sorghum crop stand. 
planted 16 acres in April, but by 
it was up, we found the 
also. I told the 
easier to destroy 


have 
We 
the time 
weeds were 
that it 

both sorghum and 
over again than to try 
We 


up 
boys would be 
weeds and plant 
and save the 
two Tower pulverizers and thoroughly 
worked the ground and then planted. 
Now we have a clean field and good stand 
of sorghum. It has been worked once 
with a Hallock weeder and is in fine 
shape. We planted 10 pounds of seed to 
the acre with a corn drill. The seed 
dropped in scattering hills 14 inches apart, 
which will make a big stand of stalks. 
The portion of this crop not used for soil- 
irl will go into our silos. 

Our corn fields are being worked with 
the weeder, twice per week, and we will 


sorghum. put on our 


continue this until the corn is six or 
eight inches high, when the cultivators 
will be used once in deep cultivation; 


this followed by the weeders to level the 
land; then Tower surface cultivators will 
follow. Our corn is drilled, one stalk 
every six to eight inches. It is expressly 
for ensilage and fodder. Ten acres of our 
corn are of the Cornucopia variety. It 
has two, three, four and often five ears 
on a stalk. It also produces ai great 
amount of fodder. Last year, we raised 
five acres of it. 
One and a half‘acres of soy beans are 
being planted by the boys as an experi- 
ment, -Hay-will-be made of them ff they 
grow. 
We have one-fourth of an acre of sugar 
beets that are looking fine. The seed was 
imported. Beet culture comes natural to 
us. We were raised on a dairy farm in 
Wisconsin, where beets were raised in 
large quantities every year for our cows. 
While it costs more to produce beets, they 
take the place of ensilage very well. 
The rape, sown April 15, is now 20 inches 
high and affords both pasture and mow- 
ing ground. We mow it daily for our 
yards of chickens. It is a pleasure to see 
them go for it. In a very short time after 
we have gone over the ground with the 
scythe, the rape again springs up as 
fresh as ever. We have one lot of less 
than an acre and a half on which we are 
pasturing seven yearling heifers and three 
sows with their pigs. Besides we mow 
the chickens’ daily supply from it. To 
look at the patch, one would think that 
it was not being pastured at all. Another 
lot of four acres we use for the herd of 
hogs and other stock and they make no 
impression on its growth. I do not know 
of any forage crop that yields so much 
food per acre just in a time when most 
needed as rape. 
BUFF JERSEY. 

Warren Co., Ill. 

THE NATIONAL MILITARY HOME, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I think a let- 
ter describing my surroundings here will 
prove quite as interesting to your readers 
as a prosy agricultural article. I have 
been here in the hospital annex two 
months to-day under medical treatment, 
and am improving slowly. This hospital 
is called “The Old Gentlemen's Home,” 
very appropriately, too. It is an elegant 
place, and everything is done to promote 
the comfort, pleasure and happiness of 
the old veterans. The ceiling is a work of 
art, being finished in stucco, with a 
blending of delicate colors that gives it 
the appearance of a beautiful piece of 
embroidery work. The beds are snowy 
white, and the floors polished so clean 
that they glisten like a mirror. There is 
a veranda 12 feet wide that extends the 
full length of the building—116 steps—and 
the columns and eaves are festooned with 
ivy, which is kept carefully trimmed, and 
is prettier than pictures of vine-clad 
porches you sometimes see in the periodi- 
cals. A magnificent landscape view greets 
the eye in every direction for 20 miles 
away—steamboats on one side, electric 
cars on the other, and the city of Leaven- 
worth, Kan., three miles away, is spread 
out like a panorama, while Platte City, 
Mo., 12 miles distant, is plainly visible 
with the aid of a field glass. 

The grounds, 720 acres, are carpeted with 
blue grass and embellished with flower- 
beds, fountains, monuments, ornamental 
trees and well-kept groves, with a pro- 
fusion of rustic iron benches scattered 
around on which the weary pedestrian 
may rest. There is a beautiful lake of 
about eight acres a short distance from 
the hospital. There is also a band stand 
near the center, connected with the shore 
by an approach, from which the band 
discourses the sweetest music, which Is 
patronized by citizens of Leavenworth, as 
well as Kansas City, 30 miles distant, be- 
ing reached by the electric cars. Five 
boats are provided for those who like 
aquatic sport, and they are kept in use 
nearly all the time. 

There is a library of 8,000 volumes, a 


large billiard hall, and a hotel and an 
opera house in course of completion, be- 
ing built with the proceeds of the ‘‘Home 


fund, The hotel will prove a paying in- 
vestment as thousands of visitors have 
to seek accommodations at Leavenworth 
Nearly every day brings excursion parties 
and picnics—the whole place resembling 
an immense pleasure resort. It is a 
much prettier place than Forest Park 
and, in fact, I believe it is the most beau- 
tiful place I have ever visited, and it 
would take many pages to describe it in 
detail. 

Major Hull is the surgeon-in-chief, as- 
sisted by a staff of skilled surgeons. Cap- 
tain Lauck is assigned to “The Old Gen- 
tlemen’s Home,” and has won the so- 
briquet of ‘“‘The Little Doctor." He is al- 
ways kind and pleasant, with a smile and 
a word of encouragement for all. Miss 
Frances Olmstead, the lady nurse, is an 
accomplished lady with a sweet disposi- 
tion, and she manages these old gray 
heads like a lot of little children. Among 
so many old men there is necessarily 
some that are a little obdurate, but the 
nurses manage them. Altogether, it is a 
very pleasant place, and I know I could 


not get better treatment in St. Louis 

My kindest regards and best wishes to 
the contributors of the RURAL WORLD 
who expressed sympathy for me last 
spring on leaving Ripley County for the 
Home LeRoy Cardner. 
Nationa] Military Home, Kansas, June 
7, 1900. 


EASTERN NATIONAL PARKS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: There ts a 
move on foot to have a government re- 
serve or park in the South Atiantic moun- 
tain region, including parts of North 
Carolina and Bast Tennessee. It will 
take in many of the loftiest mountains 
east of the Rockies, and the headwaters 
of many streams that water the countries 
east and west of it. The scenery there is 
grand in the extreme—more beautiful 
than that of the Rockies, in my opinion, 
after seeing both. There are many peaks 
over 6,000 feet high and nearly all are 
wooded to their very summits. The whole 
region is covered with a dense growth of 
valuable timber, mostly oak, ash, wal- 
nut, cherry, locust, tulip tree, magnolia, 
pine, fir, hemlock and chestnut without 
an equal in all the world. This timber 
wealth alone would make the reservation 
a source of profit to the government, un- 
der wise forestry management. 
As a resort for invalids and those seek- 
ing escape from the heat of summer it is 
perfect. I have had to wear winter cloth- 
ing there in August. There are no mos- 
quitos or sand files. The fishing for 
trout is good and might be much im- 
proved under wise regulations and after 
being stocked by the Fish Commissioner. 
The deer, bear, turkey and other game 
would increase with protection and ex- 
tinction would be impossible. Its pro- 
geny would stock the surrounding coun- 
tries and make hunting good for centuries 
to come. Not a shot should ever be fired 
within the park, but fishing should be al- 
lowed, as in the Yellowstone Park. No 
better place could be found for a military 
camp, and the soldiers could patrol the 
reservation to keep poachers from dis- 
turbing the game or setting out fires. 
This proposed reservation is called the 
Appalachian National Park. It is within 
24 hours’ ride of New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and New Orleans, and would be of 
easy access to the greater part of our 
population. If this is made a reality oth- 
ers may follow in the East, as certainly 
should be the case, for future generations, 
as well as this one, deserve that such de- 
lightful and profitable reservations 
should be made for their use. There 
should be at least one big one in the 
Ozark region. Why not make a move 
that way? Write and talk to the con- 
gressman about matters without delay. 
Parksley, Va. H. E. Van Deman. 


COW PEAS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The season 
is now at hand with us for sowing cow 
peas. I am using them In a crop rotation 
with wheat, clover and corn and, so far, 
am pleased with the results. We prepare 
our pea ground as soon as we are through 
planting our corn, and sow with wheat 
drill, about three pecks to the acre, the 
first of June, 

Cow peas have been grown in the “Sun- 
ny South” for 150 years. They were prob- 
ably introduced from China or Japan into 
South Carolina and their cultivation has 
spread over the southern portion of the 
United States. 

A field of cow peas has been called a 
“poor man’s bank,”’ from which he can 
fill his barn for winter’s use with as good 
hay as can be bought on any market, be- 
ing more nutritious than any hay pro- 
duced from grasses. Or one can turn his 
hogs and cattle In when the first peas 
ripen and watch the amazing rapid 
growth of his pigs, they to be finished for 
market with corn later on. When fed to 
cows one will see the increased yield in 
the milk and how plump the calf will get 
in a short time. Cow peas not only add 
fertility to the soil from pasturing but 
they gather nitrogen from the air and 
store it on the roots in tubercules. A 
crop of cow peas will do the same good 
in three or four months that clover will 
in 15. They can be sown where clover has 
died out or where corn has been drowned 
or killed by chinch bugs. It will be found 
profitable to drill cow peas with corn be- 
tween the corn rows at the last cultiva- 
tion, using about one bushel of seed to 
six acres. They will make one of the best 
late pastures after the corn is gathered. 

H. BOYD. 











White Co., Ill. Cc. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP DAIRY INTER- 
EST. 





Managers of creameries and cheese fac- 
tories can do much to develop interest in 
dairying in their respective communities 
and thereby add greatly to their own suc- 
cess if they will but go about it. There 
are various ways in which this can be 
done—by personal conversation with 
trons whenever an opportunity presents 
itself, by interesting the local papers in 


pa- 


the work and supplying them with items 
of news regarding the business being 
done, by sending communications to farm 
and dairy papers, and by holding monthly 
meetings for the discussion of: subjects 
pertaining to dairy farming. Much de- 
pends on the sort of a man the manager 


is. He may be a first-class butter or 
cheesemaker and yet the creamery be a 


failure, because the manager cannot im- 
part the information to his patrons that 
they need. It must be recognized by the 


management that the great majority of 
those who become patrons of a creamery 
or cheese factory know very little at first 
regarding the dairy business. The farm- 
ers must be instructed individually and 


collectively. Any man who knows how 
to make good butter will have much in- 
formation which he can impart to farm- 
ers in the course of friendly talks, which 
would be very helpful to them. 

The RURAL WORLD will be very glad 
to co-operate with creamery and cheese 
factory managers in this work of dis- 
seminating dairy information among their 
patrons. Let us hear from you on sub- 
jects of interest, and send us items of 
news regarding what you and your pa- 
trons are accomplishing. 

SOILING, SILAGE AND STABLE 


E 
CONSTRUCTION, 





Are subjects that should interest the 
great majority of farmers, but they are 
especially so to the dairyman because he 
of all his brother agriculturists is the 
most alive to the importance of getting 
the largest product of forage from his 
land, putting that in the best condition 
for feeding and then having the best and 
most economical facilities for its handling 
and feeding. Dairymen will therefore be 
interested in a little work in which the 
subjects are discussed by a man who has 
had practical experience along those lines. 

“Soiling, Ensilage and Stable Construc- 
tion”’ is a revised edition of ‘‘Soiling, Sum- 
mer and Winter,’’ which the author, Mr. 
Frank 8. Peer, published himself in 1881, 
because no publisher could be found who 
would undertake it. Mr. Peer was then 
quite a young man, just out of his teens, 
and his views as set forth in the book and 
at farmers’ institutes which were then 
just beginning to be held were thought to 
be altogether too radical, that his advo- 
cacy of soiling was “book farming.” 

In 1878 he built a silo and this was re- 
garded by many as the climax of folly. 
However, the book was published and Mr. 
Peer continued his advocacy at farmers’ 
meetings of soiling and ensilage, and in 
1885 the edition of “‘Soiling, Summer and 
Winter,”’ was exhausted. In the years 
since then there has been a wonderful 
development of sentiment in favor of en- 
silage as a stock food and improvement 
in methods of silo construction, making 
it necessary to revive earlier instruction, 
hence the reason for Mr. Peer’s new book. 
Mr. Peer is a practical, working and suc- 
cessful farmer and his book is based on 
his own experience. It is a very readable 
book and one that any farmer who wishes 
to improve his methods and win larger 
success can get much good from. 

The following are some of the chapters: 
Our Soil, in which is discussed briefly 
this important factor in farming, how it 
has been robbed of its fertility, the differ- 
ence between farming onan exhausted and 
a productive soil, and how soils can be 
made productive. Next comes a chapter 
on Our Plants and How to Feed Them. 
Our Animals are then discussed briefly, 
followed by chapters in which soiling is 
fully elaborated, its advantages pointed 
out, objections named, and how to carry 
on described. Ensilage or Winter Soiling 
is then presented, largely from the stand- 
point of how to make, the production of 
ensilage crops having been treated in the 
chapters on Soiling. Plans and specifica- 
tions, together with illustrations, will 
make it easy for one to construct silos. 
There are also valuable chapters on Barn 
Construction and Management. 

The book is published by M. F. Mans- 
field, New York, and the price is $1, post- 
age paid. The RURAL WORLD would 
be greatly pleased to know that this book 
was in the hands of many of its readers, 
particularly its younger ones. Perhaps 
we should mention the fact that the book 
is dedicated to the farmers’ sons of Amer- 
ica, and that its closing words are: ‘Let 
me admonish you to stick to the old farm 
a little longer and try soiling.” 


SILAGE CROPS FOR THE SOUTH. 





Cow Peas and Corn for Silage and Fod- 
der is the title of circular No. 24, issued by 
the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Di- 
vision of Agrostology. The circular was 
prepared by Mr. W. Gettys, a prominent 
and successful farmer and breeder of Jer- 
sey cattle of Tennessee. His methods of 
handling cow peas and other silage crops 
will be interesting to our readers. We 
quote from the circular the following: 

“In the South, at least in Tennessee and 
some of the other border States, the silo 
has become a necessity to the dairyman 
and live-stock breeder. It is the compen- 
sating hand of nature reaching out to us 
and making good some of the natural de- 
ficiencies found in our Southern agricul- 
ture, and enabling us to compete success- 
fully with the West in making beef and 
butter. Nothing can fill up the gap made 
by a short summer crop, bridge over a 
fall drouth, or draw reluctant spring into 
the lap of winter so well as good silage. 
When the spring floods have drowned out 
the regular crops on the lowlands or so 
delayed their growth that they will not 


“Seeing is Believing.” 
When you see people cured by a 
remedy, you must believe in its power. 
around you. Friends, relatives, 
neighbors all say that Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine, cleansed the 
blood of their dear ones and they rise en 
masse to sing its praises. There’s nothing 
The it in the world to purify the blood. 












Never Disappoints 


| der, and even when hay caps are resorte« 


| before frost. 


| effort, 


way, before they are caught and ruined 
by the early frost. Or should the drouth 
cut short his hay crop, he still has the 
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mature in due season, then the silo comes 
to the planter’s relief and enables him to 
utilize his crops, as he can in no other 


chance at some of the numerous catch 
crops, such as sorghum, millet, cowpeas 


and corn. Any of these forage plants, if 


the season is at all favorable, will ad- 
vance far enough to make a fair crop of 
silage. Low, wet, bottom lands that re- 
main useless for anything else till mid- 
summer can profitably be used in this 
way. Even large mill ponds, that are in 


the winter and early spring seasons ap- 


plied to grist and saw-mill power, may 
be dried off in the late spring and their 
beds cultivated in time for a crop of corn 
silage. The soil of such lands is especial- 


ly rich in all the elements requisite for 
large of such crops. To convert 
these catch crops that I have named into 
hay is, in our uncertain climate, a very 
unsatisfactory, and often a very unprofit- 
part of the farmer's work. It re- 
quires a succession of hot, dry days to 
cure for safe-keeping such coarse proven- 


yields 


able, 


to, the crop is badly damaged if the 
weather takes an unfavorable turn before | 
it is put under shelter. But all these ills 
may be cured, regardless of the weather, 
by the use of the silo. 

‘‘Many silage growers secure fairly suc- 
cessful yields by turning early wheat 
stubble land and sowing cowpeas, and 
succeed in getting the crop into the silo 





This is an uncertain de- 
pendence, for its success hangs on having 
a good growing season all through. Yet 
it rarely fails to pay the expenses of the 
because if the season is such as 
will not make mature silage or hay, the | 
planter will be benefited by the peas and 
be ready for another crop of small grain | 
without further plowing. No other kind 


'A north 


|of stock food, green or dry, grain or sto- ! 





ver, will make milch cows respond at the 
pail and churn so readily as a late growth 
of peas pastured off in the fall at a time 
when everything else seems to fail to ar- , 
rest the natural tendency of the cow to 
decrease her flow of milk. The dairy prod- 
uct, however, will be somewhat unfavor- 
ably affected in its flavor by too much of 
this feed. 

“During the fifteen years that the wri- 
ter has been using the silo he has endeav- 
ored to ascertain the best kind of crop for 
silage, and in doing so has grown nearly 
all the forage plants that were thought to 
be adapted to this climate and soil, tak- 
ing into considertaion always the quality 
as well as the quantity of the product, and 
the purposes for which that product was 
to be used, viz., making winter food for a 
breeding herd of dairy cows.” 

Mr. Gettys then proceeds to speak of 
different silage crops, their comparative 
value and to tell how he handles them. 


AUTOMATIC-DILUTION SEPARA- 
TORS. 





Following is what State Experiment 
Stations say of the gravity or dilution 
separators: 

VERMONT STATION.—On pages 365-6 
of the 11th (1898) annual report of the Ver- 
mont Agricultural Experiment Station un- 
der the heading ‘“‘Cream Raising by Dilu- 
tion,” Prof. J. L. Hills, Director and 
Chemist, states as follows: 

The disadvantages which certainly at- 
tach to any such device are the need of 
relatively large tank rooms and the dilu- 
tion and deterioration of the skim-milk. 
There seems, moreover, good reasons to 
believe that a more serious disadvantage, 
poor creaming, may be added to those al- 
ready cited. 

Tests previously made at this and at 
other stations of the value of dilution 
methods of creaming had resulted in 
classing them at best as but make-shifts. 
The average of 39 trials showed 2% times 
more loss than was found with the undi- 
luted cold deep setting. These «tests 
seemed sufficiently conclusive, yet the 
frequency of the requests for information 
warranted further work with the particu- 
lar device now in vogue. 

Two different sizes of the ‘Wheeler 
Gravity Cream Separator’’ were used and 
12 trials were made. The cream line 
formed distinctly within a short time and 
skin ming was easily accomplished as di- 
rected within 3 to 5 hours. The following 
is a concise statement of the results: 





when the milk is 


cows, or when the temperature of melting 
ice cannot be secured. 

These cans are not “separators” in the 
universally accepted sense of that term 
and cannot rank in efficiency with them. 

They are even less efficient than the 
best forms of deep setting systems. 

They are no more efficient than the old- 
fashioned shallow pan; but perhaps re- 
quire rather less labor. 

In all probability they would give better 
results if used without dilution and im- 
mersed in as cold water as possible, pref- 
erably ice water. 


all from “stripper” 


WHERE SHALL WE SET MILK? 





Is it wise to set milk in any under- 
ground room? Will cream make as much 
and as nice butter? Possibly a place built 
expressly for this purpose might do, but 
it appears that a house cellar, even if 
well ventilated and with good appoint- 
ments, does not possess the requisite con- 
ditions for creaming milk successfully. I 
have three cellar compartments, sur- 
rounded by double walls, and each has a 
good cement bottom, says a writer in 
“Farmers’ Advocate."’ One compartment 
only receives the direct rays of the sun, 
and that for a little while in the early 
morning. The well-room has two north 
windows and a door opening into a larger 
room, which has on two sides a brick ce- 
ment-covered platform 21 inches high. 
This room has a north window, also a 
door communicating directly with a still 
larger room, which has east, north and 
west windows and an outside door open- 
ing into a hatchway. Could there be a 
house cellar more favorably situated for 
setting milk? 

My kitchen pantry has a north window, 
a door at either end, each within a few 
feet, communicating with the outside air. 
kitchen door having a screen, 
within two feet of the pantry, is left open 
at night in warm weather. 

Half the milk for several days was set 
in pans in the platform compartment and 
the other half in the pantry. That in the 
cellar was skimmed in 36 hours, as it 
creamed slowly; that in the pantry in 24, 
The cellar cream was pale in color and 
thin, running quickly through the skim- 
mer, though one with small perforations 
was used. A quantity of milk must needs 
be taken to secure the cream. The milk 
set in the pantry was thicker, had a deep- 
er golden color, and separated more read- 
ily from the milk. 

The cellar cream did not make as much 
butter, had to be churned longer, and the 
butter did not have as good a color. So 


| marked was the difference that a member 


of the family who knew nothing of the ex- 
periment remarked, ‘“‘What makes this 
butter so much whiter than usual?” The 


| first trial was made in June, and repeated 


thereafter with like results. 
HUDSON BROS. COMMISSION CO., ST. 
LOUIS, MO. 


Notwithstanding the better prices 
usually to be obtained in the large city 
markets for farm products, many hesitate 
to ship there because, not being acquaint- 
ed, they do not know whether or not they 
will get fair treatment at the hands of 
commission merchants. It certainly is 
important that one should know some- 
thing of the standing of the parties to 
whom shipments are sent, for it is a fact 
that while the majortiy of those in the 
commission business are perfectly relia- 
ble, there are those who are not worthy of 
confidence. 


We have pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of RURAL WORLD readers to the 
advertisement of Hudson Bros. Commis- 
sion Company elsewhere in this issue, and 
take occasion to say that no firm in St. 
Louis stands higher in character. It will 
handle on commission anything in the 


line of farm produce, and our readers are 
assured that shipments will always be 
handled by this firm with the utmost hon- 
esty and to the best advantage of the 
shippers. 

Dairymen are especially reminded that 
in the person of Mr. Wm. A. Hudson the 
dairy industry has had for many years 
an earnest advocate and active supporter, 
in efforts to secure both state and nation- 
al legislation in the interest of the dairy 
industry by preventing the fraudulent 
competition of oleomargaring. Dairymen 
should take pleasure in doing business 
with such men. 





Character of Milk. 
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Dilution. 
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The skim-milk was drawn off quite 
clesely, yet with a fair degree of caution 
to avoid cream loss in the series of trials 
marked with star. In those not thus 
marked considerable skim-milk was left 
behind in the can with the cream in order 
to make doubly sure that no cream was 
drawn into the skim-milk. 

These same milks were closely skimmed 
by the centrifugal separator, which, 
moreover, was able to extract some cream 
from the diluted skim-milks. The “grav- 
ity separator’”’ left in the skim-milk 13 per 
cent of the fat of the mixed milk, 4 per 
cent of the fat of the Ayrshire milk and 
17 per cent of the fat of the stripper milk. 
The centrifugal left between 1 and 2 per 
cent of the fat of these milks behind in 
the skim-milk. The results speak for 
themselves and call for no further com- 
ment. 

Our own experience warrants the same 
conclusions as those of Wing. It does not 
appear to us that the convenience, sim- 
plicity and cheapness of the apparatus 
compensate for its lack of efficiency; or 
that it ought to compete successfully with 
the centrifugal separator. Its use with a 
herd of 20 cows for a year would entail a 
loss of butter fat which would go far 
towards paying for the more expensive 
yet in the long run cheaper centrifugal. 

CORNELL STATION—On page 47 of 
Bulletin No. 151, August, 1898, H. H. Wing, 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry, after giv- 
ing the results of exhaustive experiments 
with Wheeler’s Gravity Cream Separator, 
Hunt’s Improved Ventilated Cream Sep- 
arator and the Aquatic Cream Separator 
at the station and by farmers in the state, 
sums up the matter as follows, under the 
head of “‘Conclusions:”’ 

Gravity or dilution separators are mere- 
ly tin cans in which the separation of 
cream by gravity process is claimed to be 
aided by dilution with water. 


DEVELOPING THE MILKING FUNC- 
TION. 





It is generally acknowledged that feed- 
ing for milk production must commence 
at the youngest age. For the best effect, 
that period is in the earliest stages of 
foetal life, and a narrow ration is good 
for the future cow, administered to the 
dam carrying the calf in utero, as well as 
to the newly born calf, says a writer in 
“Hoard’s Dairyman.”’ It seems to me 
that some modification of prevailing usage 
in the feeding of the immature cow would 
enhance dairy prepotency. For example, 
it is regularly recommended by most au- 
thorities that young dairy stock should be 
kept thriftily growing, and almost al- 
ways, by means of the feeding of skim 
milk, for quite a lengthened period, along 
with oats and other concentrated and eas- 
ily digested food. There is good economic 
reason for such advice in ordinary dairy- 
man’s practice, but we are now consider- 
ing means of increasing dairy prepotency, 


if such advice might fail of the special 
object, if practiced. As for fatness in the 
young dairy animals, that of 


any tendency 
growth in the general 
avoided? 


frame 





Under ordinary conditions the dilution 
is of no benefit. It may be of some use 


and with that object in view it seems as 


course 
should be ruled out; but should not also 
to a sappy condition of 
also be 
Where is the value of having 
a dairy animal whose hide on its back or 
hides will handle like a kid glove? The 
integument of the udder should be of 
that character, and the tissues of the ud- 
der should be of the sappy nature, but not 
the tissues of the balance of the body if 
possible. It seems to me that a condition 
that would almost be considered as stunt- 
ed should be maintained in the dairy ani- 
mal at all times, except when she would 
be in calf or in milk, in order to repress 
exuberance of blood flow as much as pos- 
sible to those parts of the body in which 
such a flow is never wanted. And fur- 


CRUSHED BY HER CROWN! 





The great ‘‘ Book of has never 
been written. Fox’s famous work deals only 
with the martyrdom of the body. When 
the real book of martyrs is written it will 
deal with the mental martyrdom of the 


woman who suffered in silence because 
modesty would not let her ut iose. 
in her 


the questions that 





Modesty is the Crown of Maidenhood and 
Motherhood, and yet there have been liter- 
ally millions of women crushed to death 
by that crown,—that shining symbol of 
woman’s sovereignty in the home. 

Here is 

A YOUNG GIRL 
g with reluctant feet 
Where womanhood and girlhood meet.” 

In the first critical period of her life she 
begins to experience suffering which she 
necessarily connects with the organs of sex. 
What it is she does not know. Why it is 
she does not understand. She needs medi- 
cal advice, But she shrinks from it. Her 
modesty is pes arms at the thought of 
questions to asked, of examinations to 
be submitted to, both alike repugnant to 
delicacy. So she suffers in silence. The 
strain on the delicate machinery of her 
organism becomes more severe. Painful 
irregularities become yet more painful. 
And so, silently, she treads the painful 
path to confirmed invalidism. Her crown 
of modesty becomes a crown of thorns. 
She sees the glowing lamp light of cheer- 
ful homes, he hears the cooing of the 
happy babe, the prattle of joyous children 
and she fears that all that life of home and 
love is not for her. 

Or take the other typical case of the 
woman who has entered on the cares and 
DUTIES OF WIFEHOOD. 

She has always been healthy and happy. 
But now a change comes. er eye loses 
its brightness. Her ag 4 loses its spring. 
The color fades from her cheek. Fre- 
quently she is compelled to lie down and 
rest. She is in constant pain. She looks 
dreadingly down the calendar toward the 
hour when the burden of motherhood will 
be laid upon her. She, too, needs help. 
But she too suffers silently, because she 
cannot speak and open the door to such 
questions or such examinations as her 
modesty revolts at. And yet all this suf- 
fering is, as has been said, y; 
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RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 


VITAL TABLETS, the qu 
pepsia, Insomnia, Seten. Affections, the ‘‘Biues” and all attend- 


‘ont evils. It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerves, 
improves the appetite, induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 
yystem and makes you a new creature. It not only makes you 

feel well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 


iw 





If you want health and vigor, good appetite and 
sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


vigor which makes 
life worth 
living. 


TABLETS 


no narcotics nor bromides nor other injurious 
drugs. We give the formula with every box. You 
know exactly what you are taking. Originally put up 
for physicians’ use. Ask your druggist for a 


FREE S AMP If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi- 


® tute, but send us a stamp for our 
book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a free sample, sufficient for you to try 





it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn't it worth trying free? It positively 
cures. Price 10c and 25c per box. 
The Modern Remedy Co., 


Don’t delay sending. 
Kewanee, Ill. 











9. The cost of preserving a given crop as 
silage does not materially differ from cur- | 
ing the same crop by drying, in a suitable | 
season, but crops can be ensiloed and pre- | 
served in seasons when they would be 
lost if drying was attempted. 

10. An acre of corn as silage will weigh ! 
four times as much as the same crop 
dried as fodder. 

11, An acre of corn field cured, stored in 
the most compact manner possible, will 
occupy a space eight to ten times as great 
as if in the form of silage. 

12. In feeding the best results follow a 
moderate ration of silage rather than its 
entire substitution for dry, coarse fodder. 

13. Silage, and especially good corn sil- 
age, when compared with dry corn fodder 
or other feeding stuff, produces results so 
satisfactory as to surprise the chemist, 
and which chemistry cannot explain. 

14. A silo or two, well built, but not too 
large or too expensive, are convenient and 
economical, on most farms, to save crops 
which at times might otherwise be lost, 
if not to preserve some crops specially 
grown for silage. 


OLEOMARGARINE IN COFFINS. 





Dairy Commissioners of Connecticut 
Make a Raid and Get Unusual Results. 


A dispatch from New Haven, Ct., under 
date of June 3, to New York “Sun,” states 
that State Dairy Commissioner Eaton 
made on the day previous the most pecu- 
liar*discovery in the history of the Dairy 





because to match modesty of speech there 
is modesty of hearing. 

There is one physician who has fully met 
the needs of modest women by offering 
absolute confidence in hearing — absolute 
confidence in consultation—combined with 
absolute competence in treatment. His 
remarkable discoveries and the way in 
which he has met woman’s peculiar needs 
has made Dr. R. V. Pierce (chief consult- 
ing physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y.), the 
friend and confidant of tens of thousands 
of modest women. In over thirty years 
experience with female disorders of every 
possible type, treating them to the number 
of hundreds of thousands, Dr. Pierce has 
been brought into relation with every form 
of feminine “weakness, feminine pecul- 
iarity, and feminine disease. Where a 
local practitioner has experimented and 
failed with ten cases Dr. Pierce’s discover- 
ies and advice have gone staight to the 
root and cured ten thousand. Every varia- 
tion of symptomatology is known to this 
life-long specialist. The presence of com- 
plications that confuse and baffle the ordin- 
ary practitioner are every day experiences 
and every day successes to him. 

His medical discoveries and his confi- 
dential, fatherly advice, are to-day the only 
harbors to which weak, hopeless, unfor- 
tunate woman can turn for help and get it 
ninety-seven times out of every hundred, 
Those who turn to him experience at once, 
instead of a skirmishing with symptoms, 
a banishing of suffering. His “ Favorite 
Prescription ’’ not only removes all pain- 
ful female irregularities but acts directly 
on the delicate organs that suffer in the 
strain and stress connected with mother- 
hood. It supplies vital force and energy. 

Dr. Pierce is at all times ready to give 
advice, free of charge, to those who employ 
his remedies. Address him as above. 











thermore, that any marked activity of the 
digestive and assimilative organs should 
only be encouraged during those periods 
when the mammary tissue is receiving its 
local nerve stimulus and is engaged in its 
functional activity. In this way there 
would be a great probability of increasing 
the relative development and activity of 
the mammary apparatus tendency. 


THE SILO. 


| 








The well-built silo, properly filled with 
,corn or other fodder at the right stage of 
‘ growth, affords a food for stock which in 
|my judgment cannot be equaled by any 
| other method. 

There are certain facts relative to the 
silo that have been so well established 
that they need no further proof. Major 
Alvord formulated them very fully in 
some rules which he laid down in a lec- 
ture delivered in Maine in 1884. 
| 1. Silos may be made of any of the vari- 
ous building materials and some very 
crudely and cheaply constructed have 
‘been found to do good service. 

2. Silos may be above ground, or under 
ground, or partly both; they should be 
| water tight and air tight, and preferably 
| frost proof, although the latter point is 
not essential. 

3. The situation, form and construction 
of the silo and the arrangement for filling, 
covering and emptying should be largely 
governed by local conditions. 

4. Several small silos, preferably con- 
necting, are better than one large one— 
and the depth should be considerably 
greater than the length, width or diame- 
ter. 

5. Silos may be filled slowly or quickly, 
in all weathers, and heavily weighted or 
not weighted at all, the silage produced 
will vary in condition and quality, but 
these variations of management do not 
very materially affect the result. 

6. Any plant or vegetable product good 
for cattle food when green or fresh may 
be preserved as silage in an edible and 
succulent condition throughout the year 
or for several years. 

7. As a rule all horses, mules, cattle and 
| Sheep, swine and poultry, are fond of sil- 
; age, if its material is such as is ever eaten 
\by them. Most farm animals prefer it to 
the best forage, amd often prefer it to 
good roots. 

8 The best time to cut any plant to 
make good silage is when the plant ap- 
proaches maturity, and is beginning to de- 
crease in its percentage of water content. 





ission in Connecticut. Stowed away 
in caskets, coffins and casket cases in an 
undertaker’s cellar in Waterbury they 
found 3,600 pounds of oleomargarine. The 
Dairy Commissioners had known for a 
year that “‘oleo” was being sold in Water- 
bury. They had searched certain grocery 
stores again and again and had never 
been able to find a pound of the substitute 
butter. Yesterday the Dairy Commission- 
ers went to the “Boston Butter Store’’ on 
Main street in Waterbury and searched 
the cellar. The commissoiners had re- 
ceived information that George Farley, 
the proprietor of the store, was selling 
“oleo” regularly. 

The commissioners failed to find a pound 
on the premises. They hunted through 
the cellar for blind doors and hidden 
vaults, but found none. They searched 
the cellars on either side of Farley's store 
and found none. Still the commissioners 
were certain that there was ‘oleo’’ some- 
where near which Farley was selling ev- 
ery day. They decided to search every 
cellar in the block. Three doors up the 
street they came to the undertaking es- 
tablishment of M. Bergen & Sons. 
“Guess we had better pass this place,” 
said Commissioner Noble. 

“Not much,” said Eaton, “‘we may find 
“a” 

Mr. Bergen declared it was an outrage, 
but Mr. Eaton wanted to look at a coffin, 
he said. 

“T like that one,”’ said Eaton to his as- 
sistant as he pointed out a casket case. 
The assistant tried to lift it. 

“Must be a mummy in this,” 
assistant. 

“Get more men,” said Eaton, and in a 
couple of minutes the casket case was 
hauled into the light and the lid lifted. 

“Do you use oleo for embalming?” said 
Commissioner Eaton to the senior Bergen. 
“I have heard of embalmed beef, but em- 
balmed butter is a new one on me.” 

More caskets and cases were hauled 
down; in a hollow square of casket cases 
60 tubs and each containing 60 pounds of 
“oleo’’ were found. Mr. Bergen’s son and 
Mr. Farley, the keeper of the grocery 
store, were both sent for. Neither could 
be found. The elder Bergen declared that 
he did not know how the oleo came to be 
in his caskets. ‘‘Well,’’ said Commission- 
er Noble, “you can explain that to the 
court.” Both Farley and the Bergens 
will be prosecuted for keeping and selling 
“oleo."’ It came from the Vermont Man- 
ufacturing Company of Providence. It 
was shipped to “V., Waterbury, Conn.” 

The Dairy Commissioners recently dis- 
covered a tub of ‘‘oleo’’ at the Waterbury 
freight house. They hired a detective to 
watch it. The detective watched it for 
ten days, but no one came to claim it. It 
was also marked “‘V, Waterbury, Conn.,” 
and at the end of ten days it was shipped 
back to the Vermont company. The Dairy 
Commisioners say that this is the best 
find they have ever made in their searches 
for “‘oleo.”’ 


said the 





DAIRY NOTES. 





The average price of butter the past 
year was two and a half cents a pound 
higher than the year preceding. 

In feeding the calves there should be 
no guess work about the quantity or the 
temperature of the milk. 

It costs about as much to keep a cow 
that makes five pounds of butter a week 
as it does one that makes ten. 

The attendance on dairy schools is in- 
creasing, and the capacity of all of them 
will have to be enlarged before many 
years, 

The well-treated cow evinces a disposi- 
tion to put her owner and her calf on the 


Same footing. That is the best she can 
do by her owner. 


Monday, May 4, the creamery at Meri- 
den, Kansas, received over 14,000 pounds 


of milk. This plant is operated by the 
Brady-Meriden Creamery Co. 


Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Monmouth, IIL: 
have used annually, the past five 
years, twenty (20) gallons “Shoo-Fly” on 





“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 
Without a Peer,” 


Writes a lar subscriber, who has read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 
million readers. It is BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the big- 
gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal 
published in America. It is srRictiy ican in 
politics, but tis above all 4 wswsParPze, and gives aLL 
THE NEWS promptly, accurately and impartially. Ir 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great va- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an mrvaLv- 
aBLE Home anv Famity Parzr, 

Two Papers Every Week. Eight Each Tuesday and Friday 

One Dollar For One Year. Sample Copies Free. 

GLOBE PRINTING Co., 


ST. LOUIS, Me 
Rural! World and Globe-Democrat—Bither Address, $1.25 Met. 
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INGREASED RAPACITY 
INGREASED STRENGTH 
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TO © yearin the Rall- 
Improved plan of hanging shoe u on strong hinged $800 $1400 a (Mail. ka 
hangers, preventing breakage. Extra strong wheel, examination. We pre; you by mail for 
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screens and grader are so placed as 

out cockle, chess, or cheat from No.1 and No. 2 wheat. 

Each mill is furnished with one wheat hurdle, one 

wheat screen and grader with side spout, one bar.ey 

sieve, and one oat or corn sieve, 

Width of mill 2ft. 8in,; height, 8 ft. 6in,; capacity 

Rh hour, 80 to 9 bushels; shipping weight Tbs. 
ills shipped knocked down, to save on freight rates. 


WILL SEND THIS MILL ANYWHERE C.0.D. 
provided you send us $1.00 as an evidence of good faith. 
Write for free Catalogue No. 19, of handi 

bought at SHERIFFS’ and RECEIVERS’ SALES, 


OUR PRICES ARE ONE-HALF OF OTHERS 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 





MINERAL RODS 8% and up, guaranteed or money 
refunded. Circulars free. 
TEXAS ROD CO., Box 184, Dallas, Texas. 


e+ OOLDOMETER Sas: 


Circular 2 cents. B. G. STAUFFER, 
Dept. R. W., Harrisburg, Pa. 











,, MAGIC DIP NEEDLE! 
F locating Gold and Silver Ore, 
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P. and M. Agency, Box 99, PALMYRA, PA. 
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ION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Box 90,\ Quincy, Ill. 


MISSOURI CREAMERY NOTES. 


and Truck Wagons in the 
World. Write for Catalogue. 
Havana (lll.) Metal Wheel Co. 











LEWIS CO., MO.—The La Grange 
Creamery Company of La Grange, Mo., 
has incorporated with a capital stock of 





$2,500. 

NODAWAY CO., MO.—The creamery at ESTABLISH A 
Ravenwood, Mo., starts out with flatter- HOME OF 
ing prospects, and the “Gazette” of that YOUR OWN 


place predicts that before the summer is 
out the creamery will handle twice the 
amount of milk it did last season. 


Read ''The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 

stamps for a 
year's subscription to Corn Batt, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 





HARDY VAUGHN, who lives on Cedar 
Creek in the Spurgeon neighborhood, 
made and sold within the past year $630 
worth of butter, $200 worth of pork and 
$200 worth of calves, with a dairy of fif- 
teen cows and $150 worth of bran. You 
can’t beat that anywhere.—Neosho (Mo.) 
Miner and Mechanic. 


THE BRAYMER, MO., creamery re- 
ceived on May 29 3,509 pounds of milk. As 
soon as daily receipts reach 5,000 pounds 
per day they will pay 70 cents per hundred 
pounds for 4 per cent milk; or 17% cents 
for the butter in the milk, and return 80 
per cent of the milk. 


GEORGE E. KEPLEY, of Braymer, 
Mo., has a young cow that tested 6.5 at 
the Braymer Creamery and two that test- 
ed 4.6. The former test is the largest that 
has yet been reported in the county.— 
Hamiltonian. 


THE BRADY-MERIDEN CREAMERY 
CO., Kansas City, will open the cream- 
ery at Smithton, Mo., in a few days. The 
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horses, cows and hogs with great profit 
and satisfaction. EUCLID N. COBB, 








outlook for a big run of milk is favorable. | neig Ford,000. you 
They have also perfected arrangements to ass pee amare, comfort and prosperity, try the 
open the Mayview, Mo., plant within a a in ee P .. ee ere, 
few days. Freeman and Amoret, Mo., — Apt y r = r ioote, 
creamery stations, operated by the Brady- | town property and pa merchandise for sale 
Meriden people, are, it is claimed, the iwo | and exchange from lowa tothe Gulf. 

largest in Missouri. BOIES & HOPE. Birmingham, lows. 
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Horticulture. 


HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


CHERRIES.—The birds have barely 

et me a taste. The Windsor is a splen- 
, e and will compensate us @ little for 
~ pen of the Black Tartarian, which is 
Me" sure here. Reine Hortense is my fa- 
pin or eating fresh. My Montmorency 

not yet ripe, but promises to be of 
7 a June 1, 4:30 a, m. Just now we 
‘re having a splendid rain. 

pLUMS IN THE HOUSE YARD.—A 
tree of Burbanks near my house, where 
pear ground is nearly bare of grass, has 
th cleanest crop of plums on my place. 





vorite f 


the 

Not a puncture and so full that I am tak- 
ing more than half of them off. My other 
plums are not being jarred as regularly 


as they should be on account of the 
aan picking. Grape vines and many 
other things are more or less being neg- 
ed on this account. I once knew a 
ryman who raised strawberries but 


lect 


nurse 

quit it, for he said that what he made out 
of the berries caused him to so neglect 
his nursery affairs that he was sure that 


he lost by it in the end. 

PINCHING MELON VINES.—Some 
think this will cause them to set fruit 
earlier. From personal experience I have 
not seen any advantage in it, nor have. 
those of whom I have inquired regarding 
it, given me any definite answer. When 
a vine runs out too far, I pinch it so as 
to have the ground evenly covered. The 
growing of vines on sod is not always a 
suc as on removing them they get a 
check that gives the outside planting the 
advantage. Here within a mile of me 
there are acres planted without any mar- 
ket for them that I can see. A few men 
made a little money out of melons last 
year and now if there is a good crop 
some will be disappointed. I grow only 
for home use and to treat my friends 
with. , 19 

STRAWBERRY TALK.—The present 
season again shows me that it is not the 
fair thing to condemn a variety if it does 
poorly the first year of trial, or to build 
any extraordinary hopes upon one that 
makes a big show on the first trial. Some 
new ones that are fruiting for the first 
time would be discarded at once if I 
were sure that they would do no better 
hereafter. I had others that would have 
been turned under last spring, if it had 
not been that they might perhaps redeem 
themselves and they have done nobly. 
This thing of having 100 or more varieties 
is no little trouble, yet it seems a kind of 
habit with some of us. Out of all mine I 
could pick a half dozen that would fill 
the bill. This same selection might be 
almost worthless in other situations. 

I have tried the Sharpless three times 
and the Jessie twice, yet have never 
grown a peck of berries of either family. 
In many places the Parker Earle is of no 
use, while here it comes nearest the ideal 
berry of anything on my place. Whether 
on the hillside or on the level it has prov- 
en itself about all we wish in a strawber- 
ry. It makes few runners. I usually buy 
my plants when setting out new planta- 
tions. But then you need not plant of- 
tener than every three years. 

Beder Wood is one of our best; it ripens 
early, is of fair size, a pretty good ship- 
per, immensely productive, fair quality, 
and this berry continues in bearing from 
the time of the earliest ones to near the 
end of the crop. Gandy, the best late 
one, that has barely held its place for 
some years with me, on account of its 
shy bearing, is doing nobly this year. 

The Haverland, Tennessee, Prolific, 
Warfield and a number of promising ones 
are almost a failure here this season. 
Even Captain Jack is playing me false for 
once; but it must be kept for old ac- 
quaintance’s sake. 


ess; 


Strawberries are doing finely; but we 
are in a fix for want of boxes. A lot of 
worthless stuff sent us is the cause of 
it. 

NORTHERN PRODUCTIONS NOT 
PROMISING WELL.—New York, the va- 
riety for which Allen gave $100 in gold for 
the first dozen plants, is not showing 
well, nor is the Corsican; both of these 
are Northern New York productions, The 
foliage of both rusts and the crop and 
berries are far from satisfactory. While 
some from the Southwest, Eastern Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey on the same foot- 
ing are all right. Is it not well enough 
to study this matter and learn whether 
latitude has anything to do with these 
plants? 

Among the new ones that Mr. Thomas 
of Rio Vista, Va., sent me last spring 
were four that all promise well. No. 221 
and 223, also Ida, will be given a fair trial 
as they promise so well. 

Some one has put up a job on us. A 
friend sent me plants of the Mexican, 
also the Australian, and if they are not 
the Cumberland Triumph they certainly 
resemble that old variety very much. 
When the crop is over a more definite re- 
port will be given. Before closing this, I 
will state that the Lady Thompson, to 
my taste, is the best berry on my place. 
It is very handsome and will live and 
flourish in a season when most varieties 
wil! burn up. One man says that it is the 
kind to plant where it doesn’t rain. I 
must not omit the Excelsior—a medium- 
sized berry of good quality, very hand- 
‘ome form, brilliant color, firm, among 
re earliest, holds out well and produc- 
‘ve as need be. This and the Beder 
Wood should be in every collection. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


SENATORIAL APPLE LUNCHES. 


It ts related of Senator Cockrell of Mis- 
souri that on one occasion when a vote 
on an important measure was being tak- 
en in the Senate, Senator Conkling’s 

me was called, and he (Conkling) hav- 

"g for a moment lost the run of affairs, 
, ked how Senator Cockrell had voted on 
‘he question. On being informed Sena- 
'* Conkling directed that his vote be re- 
corded on the same side, he remarking at 
'e same time that Senator Cockrell was 
. pret safe man to follow. In matters 

ner than legislative Senator Cockrell 

“ms to be the mentor of his fellow Sen- 

by as the following indicates: 
At precisely 2 o’clock every day the 
“enator leaves his seat, goes into the 

cakroom, pokes his hand into his over- 
‘at pocket and draws therefrom two big 
rea apples, then he sits down in a com- 
i chair and proceeds to eat them. 
te is as regular as the sun, and the 
“enators rather set their watches by him 


‘han by the old clock that hangs over the 


«ntrance to the chamber. 


He takes no 
er luncheon, eats nothing 


else between 


breakfast at 8 o’clock and dinner at 6 
pe in the afternoon, and believes 
‘at apples are the healthiest food nature 


clock 


‘a8 provided for man.” 


MISS CARRIE REMBAUGH. 





B. 8. REMBAUGH. 


MISS FLORENCE REMBAUGH. 





A CENTRAL MISSOURI GARDENER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The most en- 
thusiastic gardener in Central Missouri 
is Mr. B. 8. Rembaugh, of Sedalia. in his 
efforts to grow prize vegetables, 

“There is money in truck farming,” 
said Mr. Rembaugh to the writer of this 
paper recently, “but,’’ he continued, 
“slip shod methods will not bring satis- 
factory results in this work or any 
other. 

“The soil must be properly prepared, 
thoreughly fertilized, and then cultivated 
to a finish.” 

“What amount of common fertilizer do 
you consider necessary for each acre of 
ground?” was my inquiry. 

“Well,” replied Mr. R., “on the soil I 
am cultivating I use 70 tons to the acre, 
and it is none too much.” 

“What vegetables do you consider the 
most profitable to market?’ was the next 
question. 

“You may think strange to hear me 
say it,’ he answered, “‘but there is big 
money in lettuce and radishes, but they 
must be managed so as to reach the mar- 
ket very early. Then cucumbers are very 
profitable. Cantaloupes and tomatoes, 
celery and sweet potatoes. Irish potatoes 


tees’ are money winners. Peas are a 
good crop, but must be on the market 
early so as to compete with the southern 
imports. Beans sell well; in fact, the 
truck farmer must watch the market and 
supply the missing links that go to make 
up the general demand. The man who 
has the first home-grown goods on the 
morket is the one who gathers the finan- 
cial harvest.” 

“Speaking of home goods,"’ continued 
Mr. R., “my bread making has now 
grown to such proportions that I shall 


put in early and marketed as ‘new pota- | 


‘did not heal well and in some cases it 


COAL TAR IN ORCHARDS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The disas- 
trous experience last summer of an -rch- 
ardist of my acquaintance prompts me to 
offer a few words in regard to the use 
of coal tar on fruit trees. To prevent the 
rabbits from gnawing his trees during 
the winter, this man wrapped his trees 
with tarred building paper. For this pur- 
pose it seemed to be quite effective and 
through the winter all went well. But 
with the first hot days of summer the tar, 
which has a low critical temperature, 
melted and adhered to the tender young 
bark and in a short time his apple tres 
were all dead. So if one has used tarred 
paper to protect his trees during the past 
winter he should lose no time in getting 
it off or the trees may turn up their toes 
to the daisies some of these hot days. 

The trees mentioned were young and 
with older ones the results would prob- 
ably not have been so sweeping, as with 
older trees the outer bark is not so sen- 
sitive. 

The propriety of using commercial coal 
tar for dressing wounds in pruning is to 
be seriously questioned, especially on 
young trees. Coal tar is a very complex 
organic compound containing among oth- 
er things carbolic acid, cresol and other 
closely related substances which are not 
favorable to the growth of vegetable life. 
In a series of experiments on young trees 
carried on by Prof. Cord, at the Nebraska 
Experiment Station, he reports that in 
many cases wounds dressed with coal tar 


seemed to be an hindrance. On old trees 
Prof. Bailey did not find it injurious. 
The old idea that certain dressings for 
wounds exercise a curative effect within 
thomselves is erroneous. The best dress- 
ing only allows the natural process of 





have to give up gardening after this year. 
I am baking and marketing almost 300 
loaves of bread daily, and that keeps us 
all hustling day and night.” 

I consider the Rembaugh family the 
best examples of American pluck and en- 
ergy, coupled with indefatigable industry, 
I have ever heard of. A few years ago 
Mr. R. was a man of means, owning a 
fine flouring mill and living at ease on 
money earned there, and that out at in- 
terest. The breaking of the First Na- 
tional Bank broke him up almost entire- 
ly, but he never lost heart, he went to 
work, farming and gardening, and lastly 
began to experiment on bread, with the 
result that ‘“‘Rembaugh’s home-made 
bread” has captured the market. This 
year his five acres are planted largely in 
melons, though all the earlier vegetables 
have been grown and marketed in their 
respective forcing seasons. Bushels of 
peas are now finding ready sale at 2 
cents per gallon. 


Mrs. Rembaugh, her sister, Miss Ann 
Maxon, and his two daughters con- 
stitute his chief working force, though 


he hires a man for a few weeks during 
the planting season. They do not idle 
away a moment of time, but work day 
and night, dividing the sleeping time so 
that each may average about six hours’ 
sleep either day or night, but their lights 
are always burning, and the chug, chug 
of a gasoline motor, which is the power 
that moulds the bread, may be heard al- 
most any hour day or night. In addition 
to the truck farming and bread industry, 
Miss Carrie, the younger daughter, has 
built up a fine trade in Saratoga potatoes, 
and there is scarcely a social event in Se- 
dalia, involving the serving of a meal, 
where these crisp incomparable “chips” 
are not found on the table. 

Mr. Rembaugh is a fine-looking man in 
the prime of life and his daughters are 
young ladies of superior culture and abil- 
ity. Miss Carrie has a fine trained so- 
prano voice, and Miss Florence a sweet 
strong alto, and when they come over and 
sing under our windows some late, moon- 
lit night, the music they make is excel- 
lent indeed. And when they call up in 
answer to our encore, “‘Let down a string, 
please,” and we drop a cord over the 
gallery, we find when we draw it up that 
we have some superior dainty attached, 
so that we revel both in the singing and 
the refreshments they bring. Miss Flor- 
ence is a tall and stately blond, with clear 
complexion, regular features and eyes 
like the purple hued pansy, while her 
sister, Miss Carrie, has a bright dark 
face, lit up by a pair of large brown eyes, 
a smiling mouth, at whose corners twin 
dimples play at hide and seek. They are 
sweet, good girls, and the family are 
all superior in many ways, and the most 
generous and kind neighbors I have ever 
lived by. They are ardent lovers of 
Flora, and Mrs. Rembaugh’s flowers are 
almost as celebrated as her husband's 
‘home-made bread.” 

Their home is at present a rented place, 
for which they pay $2 a month. It ts a 
beautiful place of five acres with a fine 
brick cottage in the center of the grounds, 
and everything about it shows thrift and 
industry. They expect to clear $1,500 this 
year. May it be much more, is the wish 
of their friend and neighbor, 

“MAY MYRTLE.” 


MR. A. NELSON, Treasurer of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society, called 
at the RURAL WORLD office last week 
when on his way to attend the summer 
meeting of the society at Chillicothe, Mo., 
June 5-7. He reported the canker worm as 
doing much damage to some orchards in 
his section, but stated tnat his own orch- 
ards were in a most flourishing condition, 
he having sprayed very freely. The fol- 
lowing is the recipe used so effectively, 
and which Mr. Nelson calls the combina- 
tion fungous and germicide spray. He 


fruit trees and all kinds of vegetables: 

To 50 gallons water us 1 lb. blue vitriol, 
4 oz. best Paris green, % pint carbolic 
acid, cut with same amount of soft soap. 
To the foregoing add 2 Ibs. stone lime, 
after slacking and straining. The ingred- 
— must be kept separate until wanted 
‘or use. 








‘is durable, and does not injure the tis- 


recommends it most highly as a spray for 


healing to go on unchecked, A good 
dressing, then, is one which prevents de- 
cay by fungous growth and weathering, 


sues. Coal tar possesses the first two of 
these requirements in a high degree, but 
in the last one it is liable to be lacking. 

In the south coal tar is used extensively 
in the orange groves for covering wounds, 
but always subject to a heating process 
before being used. The cresol and car- 
bolic acid are driven off at a low tem- 
perature and are gotten rid of in this 
way. The tar is boiled in iron kettles un- 
til it becomes hard and brittle on cooling, 
which may be determined by sampling 
with a small portion. It is applied while 
still warm and cools rapidly, forming a 
glazed surface which keeps for years in 
a perfect condition. Where there is suf- 
| ficient work to justify this extra trouble 
\it gives excellent results, but for the 
' general orchardist, all things considered, 
there is probably nothing better than lead 
paint. A. T. ERWIN. 

Iowa Agricultural College. 

The RURAL WORLD takes pleasure in 
introducing to its readers the writer of 
the foregoing. Mr. A. T. Erwin is the son 
of J. L. Erwin of Steedman, Mo., well- 
known to our readers as a man who for 
many years has been actively at work for 
the advancement of agricultural inter- 
ests Our readers will be glad to know 
that the son is following in the foot- 
steps of the father and they will be 
pleased to hear from him frequently. 





AN ARKANSAS STRAWBERRY RE- 
PORT. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The RURAL 
WORLD comes regular every week and 
we read it through from front to back. 
There is so much of it that is of great in- 
terest to us. I have been waiting so 
long, thinking that some of its readers in 
this part of Polk County, Ark., would 
send you a report of the prospects for 
our crops. 

Our fruit prospects are fine. We will 
have to pick the young peaches now to 
save our trees. This is a good fruit coun- 
try, and in a few years more will be up 
with any of the farmers’ fruit districts. 
This is the home of the big red strawber- 
ry, and could one of the RURAL 
WORLD'S field men visit the strawberry 
patch of T. H. Blackburn this season he 
would have said the same. 

Mr. Blackburn realized $183.58 net from 
half an acre of strawberries this season. 
Others did well with their berries, but I 
have not learned their net proceeds, 

Our strawberry season is over now and 
the setting of more land to berries is the 
order of the day. 

This is a good grape country. Mr. E. 
H. Poe has a vineyard of four acres that 
has never failed to yield a good crop since 
it began to bear. So it is with raspber- 


ries, they are sure. Vegetables of all 
kinds do well. We are in the Ozark 
Mountains, and have nice climate the 


year through. 
Polk Co., Ark. 


W. A. BURDETT. 





HOME-MADE IMPROVEMENTS. 


Editor RURA LWORLD: We are try- 
ing to show how inviting a lawn can be 
made just with grass and native trees 
and shrubs. Our plain, old-fashioned 
home at “‘Maplehurst” is on the crest of 
a gentle rise in a ten-acre rectangle. An 
S$ curve brings the drive way by our front 
door, with a pear outline touching its end, 
which makes a good turning place. Blue 
grass gets thicker every year, while a 
tasteful planting of maple, locust, elm, 
cedar, dogwood, apple, pear, peach and 
poplar trees lend desirable combination 
of the useful and beautiful. In bloom the 
prospect is most pleasing, all, too, at 
small cash outlay, and within the reach 


of everyobdy who will. 
Russellville, Tenn. MAPLEHURST. 


NEW THROUGH SLEEPING CAR 
LINE 


Between St. Louis and Denver, 





Via Missouri Pacific and Rock Island 
Route, in effect June Ist. This is the 
shortest and quickest through car line be- 
tween St. Louis and Denver. Train leaves 
St. Louis 9:00 a. m. daily, arriving Denver 
11:00 o’clock next morning. 





, the 


MAY MEETING 





ton. The exhibit of seedling s'rawberries 
by Mr. Riehl was very fine, he having six 


seedlings from the Brandywine polenized 
by the Williams, all of which are very 
promising, two of which, No. 28 and No. 
2%, were highly commended. The cauli- 


flower, lettuce and other vegetables by 
Mr. Goetz were very choice. Mr. W. BE. 
Carlin, of Jerseyville, and Col. W. A. 
Young of Butler, Ill, each showed some 
fine apples, which were remarkably well 
preserved, looking as fine as when taken 
from the trees last fall. Mr. Carlin 
showed Ben Davis apples and Col. Young 
Ben Davis and Winesaps. The latter 
wrapped his apples according to direc- 
tions sent out by the U. 8. Agricultural 
Department and the former put his up 
in boxes carefully closed, making them 
practically air tight. 

Mr. Riehl had new potatoes that need 
not greatly fear the competition of south- 
ern grown potatoes, 

AFTERNOON SESSION.—Before tak- 
ing up the regular program of the society 
Major McPike suggested the feasibility 
of having the Farmers’ Institute of that 
Congressional District this coming fall 
at Alton. It was the plan to unite the 
forces of the county institute and the 
horticultural society and the citizens of 
Alton, and make effort to have a strictly 
agricultural exhibit of a high order. 
Messrs. Culp and Dorsey of the County 
Institute Board stated their relation to 
the work, saying that funds were fur- 
nished to counties holding institutes. 
Concerted action was secured and a com- 
mittee of members of the society and citi- 
zens was appointed to perfect plans and 
fix a date. The RURAL WORLD will 
give further information regarding this 
in later issues. 

GRAPES.—Major McPike reported his 
grapes in very fine condition, strong, and 
in full bloom. Those frozen down two 
winters ago are doing poorly. These were 
tender varieties, such as the Goethe. 
He has the Hicks, Campbell's Early, the 
MecPike and a number of the new ones all 
ready to fruit. At this season he does no 
harsh pruning, leaving good foliage to 
protect the vines. The vine to be pruned 
must be studied, as some varieties will 
stand more pruning than others. We 
should grow fewer bunches. Vines are 
killed by too much fruit. 
Judge Fulkerson.—When 
ing be done? 

Mr. McPike.—As early as possible just 
after setting. 

Mr. Riehl.—The wisdom of pruning just 
after setting depends on the vine. 
STRAWBERRIES.—Mr. Riechl.—I have 
the Senator Dunlap fruiting for the sec- 
ond time. It promises well. It sets too 
many runners when grown in a matted 
row, but where grown thinly it is a mag- 
nificent berry. Berries to be profitable 
should be grown in rows not nearer than 
inches apart in triple rows. Early 
runners give best results. 
QUESTION.—How do you dispose of the 
superfluous runners? 

Mr. Riehl.—Cut them off with a trowel 
or straitened hoe. Sample is a good ber- 
ry, but inclined to mat too thickly. Splen- 
did is a variety that everyone can grow, 
the berries are good even in the thickly 
matted row. They are good even if neg- 
lected. I have a number of fine seedlings 
that promise well. This season will tell 
what some of them will do, as they are 
being tested in other places. You can't 
tell by one plant or few grown in one 
place what a variety is worth. 

Question.—_What are the best berries 
for family use? 

Mr. Riehl.—The Ruby, 
Sample and Splendid. 

While reporting on the small fruits Mr. 
Riehl said that the blackberry rust was 
worse than he ever saw before. While 
Bordeaux mixture had been used, grub- 
bing out was the only effective remedy. 

Question.—Will Bordeaux mixture kill 
the currant worm? 

Mr. Riehl.—Paris green 
destroy the worms that we use it. The 
worms work from the bottom up, 80 
make an examination early in the season 
or they may be at work before you know 
it. Apply a mixture of dry air slaked 


should prun- 


Cobden Queen, 


will so easily 


Of the Alton (IL) Horticultural Society 
at Mount Lookeut P: 
(Concluded.) 

Lunch was served in the spa ious dining 
room of the McPike home, which was 
tastefully decorated with flowers. This | 
hour gave opportunity for ial inter- 
course, which is always a v:\uable fea- 
ture of these meetings. Aft luncheon 
the committees on fruits, wers and 
vegetables made the awards. The larger 
portion of these exhibits wer: made by 
Mr. E. H. Riehl, of Alton: Mr. Wm. 
Goetz and Mr. Ed. Sims, of Upper Al- 


| 
lime with enough Paris green to give a 


Sreenish tinge. Apply early with a blow 
gun. The Legget is the best I know. A 
quart cup having holes punched in, the 
cup having a handle will answer for ap- 
plying the lime and Paris green 


POTATOES.—Mr. Riehl.—To get early 
potatoes the seed should be planted in 
March. Barly Acme is one of the best 
varieties. Much depends on the loc ation, 
The ones I have on exhibition are good 


specimens of early 

Mr. Browne.- 
them. 

Mr. Riehl.—Yes; but much depends on 
the preparation of the seed. Small pota- 
toes, kept on whitewashed shelves in the 
cellar, well in the light, will get green 
and develop strong sprouts. Seed thus 
Prepared will give much earlier potatoes, 
and I believe it would pay to grow them 
for market from seed thus prepared. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTS.—Under this 
head roses mostly considered and 
Mr. Riehl noted the need of caring for 
them so us to protect 
ravages of slugs. 

Mr. McPike.—We have the most beau- 
tiful and the sweetest roses we ever had. 
I sprayed them. If my way is not the 
best it is successful. I use Paris green 
in solution and spray from under, Roses 
are usually grown with too many canes 
and too high for best results. We inter- 
Sperse our roses with bulbs which give us 
flowers from early spring until fall. We 
have planted Valerian between rose 
bushes and the effect is very beautiful. 
Plants should not be crowded; give them 
plenty of room if you want them to do 
their best. 

Mr. Riehl.—I have a very fine seedling 
from the Jacqueminot. The Oscar Il. King 
of Sweden is a black red. One thing pe- 
culilar to this rose 


potatoes 
You hati the right soil for 


were 


them from the 


is that it lasts well 
both on the plant and when cut. The 
Hybridized teas are the most satisfac- 
tory. Her Majesty, a pink, is a hardy 
one, also the President 


Carnot, though 
it must be given some winter protection, 
The Meteor is a dark red. 

Mr. McPike.—The Harrisonii and 
Persian Yellow are fine yellow roses, 

Mr. Riehl.—The Glorie de Lyonnaise is 
one of the finest hardy yellow ones. The 
Marechal Neil is too tender for this cli- 
mate, though it the finest of roses, 
We have had good results growing it by 
budding it on the wild rose and growing 
it high, so it can be bent to the ground 
for winter protection. 

Mr. Young read a letter from Senator 
Dunlap, who is in Paris, regarding the 
U. 8. fruit exhibit at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. Illinois, Missouri and New York 
had been awarded premiums on state dis- 
plays when the letter was written. 

Resolutions were passed by the society 
lamenting the death of a long-timed 
member, Mr. Jno. F. Hoffmeister. 

The society then adjourned to give the 
members and visitors a chance to exam- 
ine the vineyard, where was found the 
famous McPike grape vines. They were 
in a splendid condition and showed vig- 


orous growth and promising a great c 
of fruit. aitahaseteeicie: 


The day was one profitably and pleas- 
antly spent, and Major and Mrs. Mc- 
Pike and their charming little daughter, 
Moreland, will always be remembered for 
the bounteous and gracious manner in 
which they dispensed their hospitality, 
and we are sure that all present will want 
to attend other meetings of the Alton 
Horticultural Society that may be held at 
Mount Lookout Park. 


the 


is 


THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


(From a bulletin by Prof. J. C. Whitten, 








DR.PIERCES 


GOLDEX MEDICAL 
DISCOVERY 


“T have been thinking of writing to 


you for some time,” writes Mrs. W. D. 
Benson, of Maxton, Robeson Co., N. C., 
“to let you know what a wonderful thing 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
did for my little boy. He was taken 
with indigestion when he was a year 
and a half old, and he was under the 
doctor’s treatment for five long years. 
We spent all we made for doctor’s bills, 
and it did no good. He could not eat 
anything only a little milk and cracker, 
and sometimes even this would make 
him sick, and he got very weak; could 
not sit up all day, and I gave up all hope 
of his ever getting any better. Looking 
over one of your books I noticed Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery rec- 
ommended for indigestion. We bought 
some and gave to our boy. Two bottles 
of Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discov- 
ery cured him. He is well as can be, 
and can eat anything that he wants and 
it does not hurt him. He has not been 
sick a day since, and it has been three 
years since he took your medicine. I 
pray that God will always bless you and 
your medicine.” 


FOR DISEASES OF 
THE STOMACH. 
BLOOD, NERVES 

AND LUNGS. 











Horticulturist of the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station.) 


(Concluded. ) 


Cultural Methods — Implements.—So 
much depends upon the kind of soil, its 
freedom from obstructions, such as 
stumps and stones, the manner in which 
the orchard is to be managed and other 
conditions, that no single set of imple- 
ments can be recommended for all orch- 
ards. Implements which are used on the 


farm for general tillage will, usually serve 
to cultivate the orchard in a proper man- 


ner The aim should be to thoroughly and 
deeply pulverize the soil, between the 
trees, in spring, and then to keep the 
surface fine and loose, to the depth of 


two or three inches, throughout the sea- 
son. The implements that will accom- 
plish this under a given set of conditions 
are suitable. An implement that may be 
just the thing to stir the surface soil 
when it is loose, dry and mellow, may be 
almost useless for the purpose of stirring 
a heavy soil that has become firm after 
a rain, or for killing strong weeds that 
have once gained a foothold. 

The cutaway or spading harrow is one 
of the most serviceable tools we have 
tried at the station, for turning under 
light cover crops and pulverizing the soil 
in early spring. The soil is a deep, heavy 
loam which packs quite firmly and this 
same implement is useful in pulverizing 
the soil after heavy rains or when pro- 
longed wet weather has prevented culti- 
vation until weeds get strongly rooted. 

This harrow is reversible, so it may be 
set to turn the earth either toward the 
trees or away from them. It is also ex- 
tensible, so its two sides may be spread 
wide apart, for the purpose of cultivating 
under the trees. 

The Acme harrow is generally used to 
break light crusts after rains, and to 
smooth and level the soil after it is turned 
by the cutaway. 

Spike toothed harrows, capable of being 
set so their teeth will slant forward or 
backward, are used to keep the soil stirred 
and fine, after it has been pulverized by 
means of other implements. 

The Breed’s weeder is something useful 
in stirring the surface soil when it is fine 
and loose, The station soil is too heavy 
for its extensive use, or for breaking a 
crust after a rain. In a light soil it would 
no doubt be very valuable. 

The Planet Jr. cultivator is used where 
crops are planted in narrow rows, be- 
tween the trees. Coarse teeth, or shovels 
are employed when the ground is firm af- 
ter a rain, and spike teeth are adjusted 
for stirring the soil when it is light and 
fine. 

The spring tooth cultivator, mounted on 
wheels, is popular on stony ground, par- 
ticularly on some of the slopes of the 
Ozarks. On stump land a strong heavy 
A harrow is often used. Where the land 
is very rough a double shovel, or a bull 
tongue frequently is employed. 


WE CAN'T DO IT 





witheut your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turm the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is bet: done by honest state- 
ments as to advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
sons to whem it might be well to send 
suitable inted matter? Address Bryan 
sever. . P. A. Frisco Line, St. Louis 
0. 
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semua ~ —— ed HE testimony of 600 years’ experi- 
ae Pittsburgh . . 
Davis 4 ence cannot be gainsaid by the 
Pittsburgh P 
: sited d statements of inter 
ANCHOR }ciactna unsupported statements oO! 1 
- ested manufacturers. 
ATLANTIC 
repeemnesel Records show the use of White Lead 
ss a N. York. . . . . 
aver ( since 1292, and in all that time it has proved 
ULSTER a Bs iM 
wneeei itself the most durable paint. Why not be 
SOUTHERN . E . st TN Tha 
‘coma pote? guided by the light of experience? The 
pe brands in margin are pure **old Dutch 
MISSOURI 
ansuaz (““ | process’? White Lead, the old-fashioned, 
SOUTHERN ° 
jount.uzwisesncsco| Honest kind that lasts. 
Philadelphia. 
MORESE Cleveland. For colors use N 1 Lead C y's Pure White 
BALEM FREE Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 
CORNELL Selem, Mass. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
Buffalo ing samples of Colors, also pamphiet entitled “ Uncle Sam's Ex- 
KENTUCKY Loulsville perience With Paints" forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is also the cheapest. A Natural Ferti- 
lizer and crop producer, giving best and surest field results. Field results 
are what farmers want. For Corn and Garden Truck our BROADAX BRAND 
has no equal. Allin 100 lbs bags. Send for prices. 


ST. LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


oeeees DEALERS Hh eso 
GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS. 
POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
Orrices, West Tayior ST.. AND THE River, CHicaae. 
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andsell them to you direct from ou: ry a 

Y In fact. we are the largest manufacturers of vehicles 

in the world selling to the consumer exclusively. 

% When you buy on this plan you pay only the profit of the 

manufacturer. No traveling ex- 
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SAM S 0 hy GALVANIZED STEEL 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 
and as its name indicates, is the strongest 
wind mill made. a whole year 
under careful ecrutiny. Note strong 
double gear in right hand cut. Perfect 
center line draft gives a direct lift to the 
load—ne torsion, overhanging strain 

or ARG oy the load ison four bear- 
ings instead of one, asin all other mills, Bearings can 
replaced without removing any part ot mill from tower. 
Do not bu; waeil zon, t free circulars of Samso: our 
Ideal Art kk R 


00! 
STOVER MANFG, CO., 634 River St., Freeport, ills. 
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‘he Best Cider Mill 
made, Will make 2 per ce: 
cider than any other, Geared out- 


side. Perfectly A table. 
Pri ces aslowas qn eens mill, 









FIRST PRINCIPLES WITH BEES. 








2 The most vicious colony 
may be controlled by 
bucco in the smoke. 

38. The prosperity of a colony depends 
upon the fertility of the queen. If weak 
colonies have not become populous in 
one season, kill the queen and give them 
another. 

4. Toads, skunks and mice are 
enemies bees; see that they 
have access to the apiary. 

5. Increasing or dividing should be 
done as early as possible, but not until 
stores are coming in abundantly. 

6. Drones are just as essential as any 
other bee, but too many are a nuisance, 
This may be controlled by cutting out 
drone combs and substituting worker 
comb or foundation. 

7. Drones may 


Mfrs. of Hay Presses, Horse gee, 

There are a few first principles that pare Shellevs, Dees Cassese, =" 
should be remembered by every bee/| SSIZES WHITMAN AGR'L CO, St. Louis, Mo. 

keeper. Here are some of them: 
BEST b’ = 
1. Bees when frightened by smoke will K TREES }hyas 4 
immediately gorge themselves with honey ater) erate Soe tree. We 
and lose all inclination to sting. want MORE 
nome & traveling salesmen 
of hybrids | AY ee 


STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA, MO.; Dansville,N.Y¥. 


BUTTER, EGGS, WOOL 
and GENERAL PRODUCE wanted on con- 
signment. Hudson Bros, Com. Co, 

212 N. 2nd St, St. Louis. 
Refer to any Banker or Rural World. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESS MFO CO, 
Box 2:, Station U, Chicago, 








MONEY IN BEES. 


latest improvements, ete. All 


be prohibited in objec- Bee-Keepers supplies. Italian Bees and 








. . 7 , » Queens. Address, 
tionable colonies, by dividing early in the SNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
spring. 

8 “Keep all colonies strong.’’—Robert 


Davis, in Farmers’ Advocate. 
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KELLY & TANEYHILL, Waterloo, Iowa. 


FPINSENG see: Fini 


Seed & Plant: 


book about it, telling how togrow thousands of 
dollareererth, whetesed for and who lagvow ing tent for10e 
N GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 


SPECIAL PRIGES 








DIVIDING BEES. 





Dividing a colony of bees is simply cut- 
ting the colony in two. Prepare a new 
hive, take out about half the number of 
frames in the old colony, place them in 
the new hive and fill up the remaining 
space in each hive with empty frames; or, 
better still, if you have empty frames of 
comb, place foundation comb in them, In 
dividing thus remove half of the frames 
containing brood to the new hive, writes 
A. H. Duff in the ‘‘National Rural.”’ 

The brood selected for the new hive 
should be, at least the larger portion of it, 
brood that is the oldest and just hatched 
out. Place the brood combs together in 
the center of the hive and the empty ones 
at the sides. Combs containing honey 
should also accompany the brood. In thus 
dividing we get about half of the bees in 
the new hive, as all the bees adhering to 
the combs should go with them. It does 
not matter materially which part contains 
the old queen, but we prefer her to remain 
on the old stand. 

Before closing the hive we should take 
one or two combs from the old and shake 
the bees off them into the new hive, so 
that we may have equal strength. It al- 
ways occurs in dividing that most of the 
old or working force of bees will go back 
to the old stand, and the new colony will 
thus have chiefly young bees left in it, 
unless we take more than half of the 
bees from the old one on account of so 
many going back. The queenless part 
will rear a queen of their own, but if we 
have a queen ready to introduce to them 
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LOOMIS’ 


“ CLIPPER” 


WELL 
DRILL 


Positively the standard well 
drilling machine of America! 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 








MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED. 


You can save all the ex- 






they will do much better and become 
$ Halters. Rivets 
much stronger in a very short time. Jises Keepers, en Any 
Another plan to divide is to take a frame thie mem of Leather, 
or two from the colony that contains Ellwood City, Pa. 


HARTMAN MANFG. CO., Box 35 
Or Room * 9 Broadway New York City. 


GOOD WHEELS 


young brood of the proper age to produce 
a queen. With this small colony or nu- 
cleus set out to itself they will in due 





time produce a queen, after which it may MAKE A 200D WACON. 

be strengthened by adding a frame of ps ig good wheat it & 
: o 

brood to it from other colonies. This is MR hh Ad i 


perhaps the best plan for dividing, as the 
queen, the most important factor, is 
first produced and the colony built up 
afterward. 


last indefinitely. 's hey are made mee or 
low, any width of tire, to fit any skein. 
They can't wet oose, rot or break 
down. They last always-Catalog free. 
Electric Wheel Co.. Box 74 Quincy, ills. 
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ug. 10.—Ed. Burroughs, E! 
Poland-Chinas. 

. O. Minnis, Edenburg, Il. 
bas Ch 
Oct. ‘ hartin Flynn, 


ee Ia. 
—E. 8. Donahey, Shorthorns, New- 


Paso, 
Po- 


Shorthorns, 


A ‘Ia. 
Oct. 10.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Ill. Herefords. 

Oct. 1L.—T. C. Ponting & Sons, Moweaqua, 
Ill. Horses. 

Oct. 16.—J. K. Alexander, Edenburg, Ill 
Shorthorns. 

Oct. 17.—T. B. Hart, Edenburg, !! 
land-Chinas. 

17.—Arthur H. 

Delaware, O. 

a 17.—Chas. Ott, Shorthorns, 


Oo. Minnis, 


Po- 


Jones, Shorthorns, 


Hedrick, 


Det. 18.—H. Edenburg, 
Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., 
Shorthorns. 
Nov. 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
Mo. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 4 Chappell, Mt. 
Leonard, Mo. Walter Waddell and Thos. 
Sawyer, Lexington, Mo. C B. Smith, 
and N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
Sale at Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 11 and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
pe is da 
an 
Bothwell, at Kansas City, Mo. 
horns. 


Paullina, Ia 


| Cc. Duncan and Geo. 
14a. Short- 


——————=— 

In a recent issue of the “Drovers’ Jour- 
nal and Stockman” of South Omaha, 
Neb., there appeared the following inter- 
esting news item: “Cattle buyers for the 
various packers did not put in an appear- 
ance in the yards this morning until 10:30, 
and then they came ‘in a bunch,’ making 
it look very much as if they had ‘gotten 
their heads together.’ A few cows and 
stock cattle sold early, but up to 11:30 no 
beef steers had gone to the scales. It was 
a raw deal, and men who have been in 
business here since the yards opened say 
they never saw the like before.” 


STUDY THE MARKET REPORTS. 


Cattle feeders and shippers will do well 
to note carefully what is said in our week- 
ly stock yards letter. The information 
contained therein is compiled by expe rts 
who are on the ground and who are re- 
sponsible for its accuracy. They desire, 
too, that this weekly letter shall be of 
positive benefit to RURAL WORLD read- 
ers who are feeders and shippers of stock, 
and when they state, as in the letter in 
this issue, that half-fat, grassy kinds of 
cattle are not bringing prices that are sat- 
isfactory to shippers, they are to be un- 
derstood as advising shippers not to ship 
such cattle because it is to the interest of 
the shippers not to do so. Money is made 
on what the market wants; it is lost on 
what the market does not want. A study 
of the market, then, is essential to suc- 
cess, and to that end our weekly market 
letter is one of the RURAL WORL D's 
valuable features to stock feeders. 


THE FUTURE OF CATTLE. 


In an address before an audience of cat- 
tle breeders, Col. F. M. Woods, the well- 
known live stock auctioneer, said: 

The improvement in cattle is due to two 
causes; an increasing population on the 
one hand of beef eaters, and a decreasing 
meat supply of cattle, hogs and sheep on 
the other. There are 20,000,000 more beef 
eaters in the United States to-day than 
there were 12 years ago, and as these days 
are days of prosperity the per capita of 
consumption is rapidly increasing. With 
this indisputable fact staring us in the 
face, we find the number of beef cattle 
in the country is smaller by 11,000,000 than 
it was 12 years ago. Population has in- 
creased 30 per cent; cattle are being mar- 
keted at least one year younger than 
formerly, which in itself cuts down the 
supply considerably. 

The first effect of an advance in the 
price of beef is to cause consumers to buy 
more pork and mutton, but these meats, 
too, have greatly advanced. There were 
14,000,000 more hogs in the United States 
in 1890 than on January 1, 1899, and there 
were 11,000,000 more sheep in 188 than 
there are to-day. The average price 
of beef cattle in 1889 was $15.10; to-day it 
it is $27.50. How long will the present era 
of high prices last? This is the para- 
mount question of the hour. We must 
judge the future by the past; study the 
past and you will find that herds and 
flocks and drovers’ supplies increase very 
slowly when meat finds a ready market. 

Producers are tempted by immediate 
profit to part with animals they would 
otherwise have kept for breeding pur- 
poses, Then, too, our export trade is as- 
suming vast proportions. England alone 
last year imported $200,000,000 worth of 
meat and $225,000,000 worth of grain pro- 
ducts. United States furnished 65 per 
cent of this supply. Of the 600,000 live cat- 
tle imported by England in 1899 United 
States furnished 330,000 head, for which 
she received nearly $35,000,000, and 100,000 
of sheep, for which she received $700,000. 

THE PRESENT CONDITIONS of the 
cattle trade have come about from the 
reason that for a long time the cattle in- 
dustry was not profitable. It was then 
that the great foreign and home cattle 
companies went out of business, and those 
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SCOTLAND'S CROWN, 138994. 


J. J. Littrell’s herd bull, Scotland’s 
Crown, 138994, a picture of which is shown 
herewith, is a splendid specimen of a 
Shorthorn. He is red in color, was calved 
Oct. 6, 1898, and was bred by C. B. Dustin, 
Summer Hill, Ill. He by Imp. Lavender 
Lad, 119937, by Scottish Archer, 117301, dam 
Lavender, 46. Scotland's Crown's dam is 
Charmer 7th by Baron Cruickshank, 
106297, second dam, Imp. Charmer 6th, by 
Gravesend, 98361. 

Mr. Littrell paid $800 for Scotland’s 
Crown. He has great individual as well 
as inherited excellence. His picture shows 
him to have a clean, masculine head and 
horns, good top and bottom lines and a 
well-balanced form. He stands on short, 
strong legs. It will be a cause for wonder 
if his calves do not show up in great 
style, if he is coupled with good cows. 
Mr. Littrell has some splendid fall 
calves by his former herd bulls, Prince 
Rupert, a Scotch Harris-bred bull, and 
Lavender of Audrain, a Lavender bull of 
Dustin breeding. These calves are out of 
Young Mary cows. 

Notice Mr. Littrell’s advertisement in 
another column and if you are wanting 
anything in Shorthorn cattle get into 
communication with him. He has a fine 
herd of Shorthorns and 
breeder and’ trustworthy gentleman. 


MARKETING CATTLE. 


Every feeder wants to market his cattle 
to the best possible advantage, says a 
writer in ‘Indiana Farmer,” and the ques- 
tion of when to ship is one of great impor- 
tance. In this connection we have no 
hesitancy in affirming that more cattle 
are marketed prematurely than are held 
too long. The time to ship is when the 
eattle are finished. It is seldom indeed 

that conditions justify holding fully fin- 
ished beeves for any length of time; cat- 
tle in this condition are fed at a loss, 
unless a material advance in value should 
recoup the owner. Where a considerable 
number of cattle are being fed together, 
some will always ripen before the others 
and it is a very good plan to pursue a 
topping-out policy, holding out the fat- 
test cattle and sending them to market, 
thus dividing the risk, besides giving those 
left behind a better chance to mature. 

A question often asked by feeders is 
what weight of cattle find most ready 
sale and sell to the best advantage. While 
there is a demand for heavier beeves from 
one or two eastern shippers and export- 
ers, as a rule cattle weighing 1,350 to 1,400 
pounds are heavy enough for any pur- 
pose, and during the hottest part of sum- 
mer still lighter weights are preferred. 
Public taste has changed greatly in this 
respect during the past ten or fifteen 
years and the big 1,800 to 2,000 pound over- 
ripe, tallowy hulks of obesity that once 
commanded the admiration as the ne plus 
ultra of beef production would not meet 
with much consideration at the hands of 
the slaughterer of his clientage, the great 
beef-eating public. 

Dehorning, which bids fair to become 
almost universal, is favored by a major- 
ity of the best feeders, and indeed the 
practice has much to commend it, from 
the standpoint of humanity as well as of 
utility. No one who has seen cattle come 
out of a car with eyes gouged out and 
bodies bruised and scarred by the cruel 
thrusts of these useless appendages will 
doubt the humanity and wisdom of re- 
moving the same at as early a stage in 
the animal's existence as possible. Among 
other unquestioned advantages of dehorn- 
ing are the great saving of space at feed- 
ing “‘bunk,” hayrack, shed, water tank, 
and wherever the cattle congregate; less 
danger of injury in shipping and the fur- 
ther fact that, all other things being 
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the heifers which under normal condi- 
tions would have been kept for breeding 
purposes. 

Owing to these facts and many others 
that I might mention it is safe to say that 
it will require years to increase the num- 
bers by breeding up to the point of sup- 
ply. So, consequently, a prolonged period 
of good prices is assured. I have shown 
you the decrease in the numbers of the 
three principal meat animals, and now 
with our industrial activity and conse- 
quent large meat consumption, it tells the 
man who invests in cattle that he may 
expect good returns. America is fast be- 
coming a wealthy nation; why? Because she 
sells more than she buys. Germany buys 
annually ,000 worth more than she 
sells; England buys annually twice as 
much as she sells; America sells annually 
twice as much as she buys, and each 
succeeding year the demand from other 
countries upon her for grain, meats and 
other manufactured articles is getting 
larger and every dollar paid to American 
labor increases the consumption of meats. 





HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured 7 Hall's Catarrh Cure 

. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., 
Toledo, oO. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 

transactions and financially able to carry 
we rest obligation made by their firm. 


Truax, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
Wading, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale 
y= “ tak inte’ lly, 

Hall's Catarr e is en internally, 
acting directly ‘apa the blood and mu- 


cous surfaces of the system. Price, Tic 
per bottle. os by all Druggists. Testi- 


equal, horns detract as a rule about ten 
cents per 100 pounds from the selling price 
of a lot of cattle, especially where they 
are purchased for further shipments 
alive. 


WHAT BETTER BLOOD MEANS. 


Better Returns From Our Grain and 


Grass. 


Following is an address by F. D. Co- 
burn, secretary Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, delivered at the late meet- 
ing of the Central Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association: 

Gentlemen—It is doubtless understood 
that at least this one of your speakers 
who is honored by an invitation to “say 
things” to and at this missionary meeting 
is not a Shorthorn breeder; is not a par- 
tisan, nor specially the champion of one 
of the improving breeds—all of which are 
so urgently needed—to the exclusion of 
any other that makes for the betterment 
of our herds, our meat, milk, and all di- 
rectly or indirectly for higher standards, 
higher living and a foremost civilization. 
It should be understood that he appears 
as a friend of all progress, keenly ob- 
servant of and familiar, agriculturally, 
editorially, or officially, in a limited way 
for a third of a century, with cattle-rear- 
ing in the trans-Missouri country; a 
mighty industry which finds its focus in 
this building where we are now met. 
It is as a patriot he would come, and not 
as a partisan. 

GRASS IS KING.—In the main the ulti- 
mate end of all grass, properly utilized, is 
flesh. This is true throughout the entire 
catalog of grasses, from the tiny buffalo 
and grama varieties nestling closely to the 
bosom of the arid plains, through all the 
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majestic corn plant of the humid regions 
that reigns in the central west to-day as 
the king of all the grasses. 

Nature has been prodigal both in her 
variation and distribution of these. West- 
ward and southward a thousand miles 
there is spread out before us a most won- 
derful domain of hill and dale and un- 
dulating prairie mantled with a rich cov- 
ering of native grasses. From the tallest 
varieties—the blue joint and bluestem of 
the humid area, to the diminutive buffalo 
and mesquit of the arid west and south, 
there is a rich profusion and unlimited 
variation. 

But whether the heavily grassed sod of 
the humid area with its mixture of twen- 
ty or more varieties, or the more thinly 
covered surface of the great southwest 
plains with its limitations to two or three 
varieties, the domestic animal finds in 
either the needed proportion of protein, 
fat and carbohydrates to nourish and sus- 
tain its life if constantly and sufficiently 
within reach. 

No other single resource has con- 
tributed so much towards making Kansas 
City what it is commercially to-day as 
this wealth of grass at its westward door. 
Out of this vast grass empire were round- 
ed up and poured into her stock yards last 
year 2,000,000 head of cattle, of which 53) 
per cent were slaughtered here; 20 per 
cent found other markets, and 30 per cent 
went to feed lots in nearby states, prin- 
cipally to Kansas. 

Into this vast grass pasture, approxi- 
mating 275,000,000 acres, man has pushed 
the plow to the extent of possibly ten per 
cent of its area, to supplement the great 
American pasture with the legumes and 
more highly developed grain-bearing 
grasses, such as Indian corn, wheat, oats, 
rye, the sorghums, etc., but these culti- 
| vated varieties are nurtured and husband- 
ed with the same ultimate purpose in 
view, viz.: that the end of all grass is the 
making of flesh. 

MORE BEEF WANTED.—The world is 
clamoring for more beef, and Kansas 
City for more wealth and commercial 
glory. It is possible in a very limit- 
ed degree to increase the grass product of 
the remote prairies and the great plains. 
The present demand for beef and wealth 
can be met only by making our succulent 
grasses count for more, and by what bet- 
ter means can we attain this desired end 
than through the medium of better 
blood? 

Thisisneithera new nor an untried sug- 
gestion. It has already passed far be- 
yond the stage of theory into that of 
practical demonstration. Producer and 
consumer have alike profited by a quar- 
ter of a century, and more, of improve- 
ment by crossing pure-bred and grade 
blood upon the Spanish cattle over most 
of the northern area controlled by this 
market. Kansas, Colorado, Indian Terri- 
tory, Oklahoma, New Mexico and North- 
west Texas transformed the appearance 
of their herds from black, yellow, fawn 
and mouse color of the Spanish stock to 
the richer tints and larger, more shape- 
ly frames of the improved breeds. 

The most marked improvement of the 
cattle in this region was between 1870 and 
188. There was rivalry everywhere 
grading up the herds. In 1885, Kansas, 
the Panhandle, Colorado and northern 
New Mexico, were specially noted for the 
innumerable fine herds that supplied the 
market with steers fit for any feed-lot, 
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but the ten following years of depressed | 


prices brought a reaction, and stringent 
financial conditions forced many to use 
ordinary grade bulls in their herds where 
before pure-breds had been considered in- 
dispensable. Many of these fine cow herds 
had been sent to the shambles, and many 
of those remaining retrograded through 
their offspring toward the original stock. 

With the return of prosperous days to 
the cattle industry there has come a 
strong impulse to lay the foundation of 
and build up improved breeding herds. 
Good blood is once more in demand, and 
within ten years Kansas may hope to 
rival and even surpass some of those so 
ruthlessly butchered in the '80’s, and the 
markets can look forward to a steady in- 
crease in high-grade cattle from all the 
territory where improvement was initiated 
prior to 1885. 

But while we note with pleasure that 
progress and improvement are the order 
of the day in part of this domain there 
are still vest herds in Texas, and many 
smaller herds nearer home, needing more 
than their owners can have perhaps real- 
ized the help of such promotors of prog- 
ress and improvement through mission- 
aries of better blood as I see before me 
here to-day. 

ENVIRONMENT, ISOLATION AND 
HABIT have always been factors in re- 
tarding modifications for the better in the 
Spanish types so long common on the 
vast stretches between the Kaw’s mouth 
and the Pacific. The methods of centuries 
will not materially change until new and 
younger hands are at the helm, but the 
resistless march of time is bringing a 
new generation of cattle breeders on the 
stage. Among these are many thorough- 
ly awake to the idea that improvement is 
not only possible, but indispensable. 
Science promises to be their handmaiden, 
ree inoculation holds out the promise 

the best blood.may soon be safely 
oduced into the most southerly cattle 
ranges, to improve form and color with- 
out detracting from those qualities of 
hardiness so essential to animal life under 





conditions on the range. Twenty-five or 
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more years ago, while ranges were unre- 
stricted and grass was free, it was no un- 
common sight to see five and six-year-old 
Texas steers coming into market beef-fat 
off the range, and weighing around 1,200 
pounds. To-day grass everywhere costs 
money. It must either be owned or rent- 
ed. The ranchman can no longer afford 
to keep an animal five years, or provide 
the grass to thereafter make him fat. Un- 
der present conditions three years is the 
age limit on the southern ranges. A 
straight Texan will, under fairly favor- 
able conditions, weigh 800 pounds at three 
years of age, and if grain-fed until fat 
can be put on the market at 1,000 to 1,100 
pounds. If pure-bred sires are used on 
Texas cow herds, the third cross will 
give a steer that as a three-year-old 
will weigh 1,000 pounds, and when full-fed 
until fat weigh 1,300 to 1,400 pounds. Such 
a steer will sell at an advance of 50 cents 
to 75 cents per hundred in this market 
over the straight Texan, however fat. 
The added value and 300 pounds in weight 
gives 50 per cent greater total value, at 
the expense of an increased consumption 
of grass not to exceed 20 per cent. 

Or we may state the greater return 
from our grasses by the introduction of 
better blood into western herds, in anoth- 
er way: Admit, if you please, that a high 
grade steer will consume as much grass 
in his three years as the Texan in feur 
years, yet, this three-year-old grade is 
worth 20 to 30 per cent more on the mar- 
ket than the four-year-old Texan; not so 
much because it has a larger frame as 
because it has an improved frame, capa- 
ble of carrying more meat where it counts 
for more money. Every cross of pure 
blood on the Texas stock is a step in the 
change from narrow to broad gauge, a 
step towards building an expanding rib 
foundation on which to stack the high- 
priced meats, It is this change in the lo- 
cation of the beef on the carcass—to in- 
crease the proportion and weights of 
high-priced parts—that marks the in- 
crease in value of both the “‘feeder’’ and 
the finished steer in the improved herd 
The more nearly pure-bred the sire the 
more quickly is this end attained. 

(To be Continued.) 


STOCK NOTES. 

J. A. HOWARD, southeast of Paris, is 
feeding a pair of September calves for 
the Christmas market as an experiment. 
He refused an offer of $65 for the pair 
some time ago and expects to get $5 per 
hundred for them next Christmas.—Paris 
(Mo.) Appeal. 

JAMES HOWARD, one of Appleton 
|township’s best known and most success- 
ful stockmen, last week shipped 19 head 
of steers fattened by E. 8S. Chapin, of 
Hudson township, that topped the mar- 
| ket in St. Louis on that day, bringing 20c 
per hundred more than anything else in 
|the cattle line. Mr. Chapin is a good 
feeder and knows how to turn out the fin- 
ished product. 

CHENAULT TODD sold five of his fine 
Shorthorn bulls last week; two of them 
to Sterling & Sons, of Seymore, Tex., who 
bought a car load from the various 
breeders in the county, as told in last 
| week’s issue; two to John Ricketts, and 
one to Howard Allen. The price paid was 
not named. 

The breeders of thoroughbred cattle 
j}nmeed have no fear of over-production, 
as Mr. Sterling said there were not 
enough thoroughbred bulls on the market 
{now to supply the state of Texas alone.— 
| Fayette (Mo.) Advertiser. 

RED DURHAM MILK CATTLE.—A 
Texas reader of the RURAL WORLD, 
Mr. W. C. Wolverton, wants to buy some 
Red Durham milk cattle. Who can sup- 
| ply his wants? 

F. M. MARSHALL, Blackwater, Coop- 
er Co., Mo., has a splendid herd of Short- 
horn cattle and can furnish young stock 
of either sex at live-and-let-live prices. 

J. F. 
Co., Mo., is offering for sale 12 yearling 
bulls and 15 yearling heifers representa- 
tives of the very best Shorthorn breeding, 
and worthy of places in any herd. Look 
up his advertisement. 

FRANK H. CONVERSE, superintend- 
ent Department of Agriculture and Live- 
Stock Exhibits Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901, has arranged the 
schedule of dates as follows: Class A, 
cattle, Aug. 14 to 24; class B, horses, Aug. 
28 to Sept. 7; class C, sheep, Sept. 11 to 
21; class D. swine, Sept. 25 to Oct. 5; class 
E, poultry and pet stock, Oct. 9 to 19; 
class F, bench shows, Oct. 22 to 31. Prizes 
will be: Class A, $7,372.50, and twenty-two 
medals; class B, $5,084.50, and nineteen 
medals; class C, $3,062.50, and twenty med- 
als; class D, $1,927.50; class E, $2,737; class 
F has not been decided upon. The total 
of prizes is $20,134, and seventy-seven 
medals. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL FEEDERS, 
the Funks, Gilletts and Alexanders of the 
early fifties, and many others well known 
since, down to the market toppers of the 
present season, have invariably exercised 
the greatest care in the selection of the 
animals to be put into their feed lots. 
They properly regarded these animals as 
so many machines for the conversion of 
their crops into profitable beef, and they 
fully realized that the most profitable an- 
imals were th which, by reason of 
their strong constitutions, greater diges- 
tive power and superb conformation, 
would within the shortest time convert a 
given quantity of feed into the largest 
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quantity of the highest priced beef. 
“Well-bred animals fed to maturity,” has 
been and is their motto. 

THE PURE BRED SIRE from any of 
the standard beef breeds is an animal 
which 4s the result of generations of 
careful and proper feeding to produce the 
desired type, and he will transmit to his 
offspring not only his own superb form 
and proportions, but also those qualities 
and growing tendencies that are most 
prized and most valuable. It is through 
recognition of this law and because they 
have consistently conformed to it, that 
the owners of the range herds have so 
rapidly improved them during the last 
few years, so that now the best range 
bred animals are almost equal in appear- 
ance, quality, weight and feeding value 
to the choicest natives. 

“BLOOD WILL TELL” in the feed lot 
as well as in the race course. The suc- 
cessful cattle feeder knows that it will 
cost him more per pound to put inferior 
beef on a scrub steer than to increase the 
flesh of a high grade or pure bred steer; 
that while a “scrub” steer will consume 
as much feed as a well bred one, yet he 
will not extract as much nourishment 
from it; so that not only is more food 
wasted, but less beef is produced, and 
that of an inferior quality and much less 
value. Hence successful feeders always 
avoid such animals in making selections 
for their feed lots, no matter how cheap 
they may be offered them, well knowing 
that the higher flesh-forming ability of 
the well bred animal, and his much high- 
er value per 100 pounds at maturity, will 
far more than compensate for the differ- 
ence in first cost. This fact accounts for 
the growing tendency everywhere to re- 
ject the “scrubs,” and turn more and 
more to the best products of the standard 
beef breeds for feeding purposes. 

MR. 8. P. EMMONS, Mexico, Mo., 
Places his advertisement of Shorthorn 
cattle in this issue. He owns one of the 
best bred herds in the state. It is com- 
posed mostly of the leading Scotch and 
Bates strains. The herd is headed by 
Victoria Baron, 106859, got by Imp. Bur- 
gomaster, 90813, out of Victoria Bride, by 
Imp. Liddesdale, 60249, tracing to Imp. 
Victoria 20th. We have already given a 
description of this bull. He is assisted 
by a good son of the world’s champion, 
Young Abbottsburn, 110679, named Duke 
Abbottsburn 2nd, 123567, out of Duchess of 
Forrest Grove, by 2nd Duke of Whittle- 
bury, 62574; 2nd dam Duchess of Hilldale, 
by 22nd Duke of Airdrie, 1669; third dam 
6th Duchess of Hillhurst, by 2nd Duke 
of Hillhurst, 12893. He is a low-down, 
blocky fellow and if he makes as good a 
sire Victoria Baron has he will be a 
great acquisition. He is a direct cross of 
the Scotch and Duchess and he ought to 
be a valuable sire. The herd is composed 
of the Scotch Violets, Orange Blossoms, 
Butterflys, Sybils, Autumn Queens and 
Bates Craigs, Barringon, Moss Rose, Rose 
of Sharon and other good families. Look 
up Mr. Emmons’ advertisement. You 
wil) find him a good man to do business 
with. 


as 


TUBERCULOSIS REGULATION. 


Following is a copy of the resolutions 
passed by the Interstate Sanitary Boards 
at a meeting held at a Eaidiand Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, May 23, 

“Whereas, Socelied cattle shipped to 
the public markets from various states, to 
be sold at combination or advertised pub- 
lic sales, may be sold to go to states that 
do not maintain quarantine regulations 
regarding tuberculosis; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the live stock sanitary 
boards of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, in joint session assembled, that it 
is the sense of such meeting that such 
cattle may be admitted to said sales, sub- 
ject to the tuberculin test. Upon being 
sold to residents of states that have 
adopted and enforce regulations requir- 
ing such cattle to be tested with tuber- 
culin before being so imported, and such 
cattle destined after sale for shipment to 
such states shall be subject to quarantine 
at place of sale until they shall be so 
tested and found free from all symptoms 
of tuberculosis." 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 

Receipts during the week ending June 9 
were 11,778 cattle, 35,525 hogs and 15,685 
sheep, against 11,693 cattle, 37,371 hogs and 
14,609 sheep for the previous week. These 
figures show an increase of 85 cattle, a de- 
crease of 2,846 hogs, and an increase of 
1,076 sheep. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week a year ago cattle show an 
increase of 2,600, hogs an increase of 400, 
and sheep an increase of 3,400. 

CATTLE—Quality in the native division 
fair to good. There were not as many 
well finished cattle received as during the 
previous week. Prices Monday opened 10 
to lic per cwt. higher, with very few in 
the native division. Wednesday receipts 
were more liberal, and unfavorable ad- 
vices from other points caused the market 
to weaken, and the bulk of the sales were 
5 to 10¢ lower, but towards the close of the 
week this decline was regained, and the 
market closed strong and in a good 
healthy condition. While the quotations 
do not show much advance, yet our gen- 
eral cattle market closed 10 to lic per cwt. 
higher than the previous week. The half- 
fat, grassy kinds of cattle are not selling 
with any much satisfaction to the 
shippers, as buyers are making a big dif- 
ference between them and dry fed cattle. 
There was a good, strong demand for ripe 
950 to 1,200-lb. steers, which sold better in 
proportion than the heavier weight cattle, 
and the range of values between these 
grades and the heavier weights is very 
slight. Receipts at Chicago for the week 
were 43,427, which is a very light run for 
this season of the year. The combined re- 
ceipts at the four western markets this 
week are unusually small compared with 
the corresponding week in previous years, 
only 88,400 were received, against- 114,000 
last week, and 111,700 the same week in 
1897 and 124,200 the same week in 1890. 

We quote best native beef steers, strict- 
ly fancy, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., at $5.50 to $5.75; 
choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $5.25 
to $5.50; good shipping and export steers, 
1,300 to 1,600 Ibs., $5.00 to $5.25; fair to me- 
dium shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs., 
$4.50 to $5.00. Bulk of the native steers 
averaging 1,300 lbs. and upwards were of 
good quality, sold at $5.10 to $5.30, and the 
best price paid was $5.60 for select steers 
averaging 1,311 lbs. Dressed beef and 
butcher steers, 1,200 to 1,590 Ibs., full 
range, rough to best, $4.75 to $5.40, bulk 
$5.00 to $5.25; 1,000 to 1,190 Ibs., $4.60 to $5.25; 
bulk $4.75 to $5.10; steers weighing less 
than 1,000 Ibs., $4.00 to $5.85, bulk, $4.35 to 
$4.75. Stockers and feeders 800 Ibs. and up- 
wards, $3.00 to $5.00, bulk $4.20 to $4.75, 
quality only fair; common to choice stock- 
ers $3.00 to $5.00, bulk $3.75 to $4.50; stock 
heifers full range $2.75 to $4.25, bulk $3.10 to 
$4.75. Strictly fanty native beef heifers 
$4.75 to $5.00, choice native heifers $4.40 to 
$4.70; good native cows and heifers $3.65 
to $4.35, medium cows $2.85 to $3.60, fair 


too 





cows $2.50 to $2.80, inferior, light and old 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark Roan of Apri! 30, jane tad cov y or will trade him for 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of dams of Easterday and Secret, these 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call address 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo};Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 2d 133066 heads our} herq 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows Of the 
most fashionable families. 


86 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out. 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


Special omesing, p.- 4y-— bulls, 20 yearling heifers. m the State and 30 pure 
ckshank = oa hh females. The great sire see in yn = a note his breeding 
ro 77982, out of Imp. Golden Thistle, Vol. 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 

This blood made Orig kshank famou 

. P. HARNED, “VERMONT, COOPER Co., Mo 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Pevtebione aon biges in America 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or address. 











Crul 
—sired 


Lady by by, imp. Spartan of ‘Sesiena 








. GENTRY, Seana =. ~ 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Bast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


©. @. ENOX, Vice-Pres. C. T. JONES, General Mgr. L. W. KRAKE, Asst. Jen’l Magr. 


PEABODY SHORTHORNS and BERKSHIRES 


EXTRA good & poune bulls from 9 months to 2 years old. Also the 4 Cruickshank La Beste King, 
a hyp Aa os of WU. Cee he Sueid if Imp. 
Bearer. Also the 4- “year old Kirki oxingien Dut Wooddale 121760, #, Airdrie Duke o aselnuret 

32d, Also Be: hires for oa for A 


Cup 
p's m Kirklovingten Pr Princess gees, #a" wand eg Eye Con Mo. For 


prices and particu 
CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, blocky type. One 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a of choice heif- 
ers not related to bulls. Address, PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, MO. 


“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


ui BLACK LEG 


Nearly 2,000,000 successfully treated in U. S. and Canada during the last 5 years. 
Cheap, safe and easy touse. Pamphlet with full particulars, official endorsements 
and testimonials sent FREE on application. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co,, chicago. 


BRANCHES: St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 
en reg Lhd dog 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! "etc 


Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero, by Godoy. Females are of pure ney ane 
pure Bates. with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both sex for sale. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


= = Yourting Bulls and Bs Sonwing bes ge all reds, for ate, out of cows of the Kirklevington, 
mbs, Rose of Sharon, Pri milies, and sired by ee en 

{ison Kirklevington, Duke ck Haselhuret ite 123052 and Wooddale Victor 128017 me an 

them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town J. F. FINLEY, Ruuckemetion Mo. 


YOU GAN PREVENT BLACKLEG 


aya F pony cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.’s BLACKLEG VACCINE. Every lot 
on cattle and found reliable before a single dose is put on the market. It will 
pan BLACKLEG if fresh product is used, the same as vaccination prevents ya in 
the human family. Operation simple, and. easy to perform. Specify P., D. £ Co.’s 

get the kind that is always reliable. For sale by all druggists. rite us for anne 
and full information, free on request. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreal, Que. 


SHOO-FLY 


~ on Lies, Tr CKS. VERMIN for NOR SO ‘ORES 




















F, M. MARSHAL, Prop., 

















canning cows $1.75 to $2.40. Bulk of the 
Southwest cows sold at $2.50 to $3.25, bulk 
of all cows $2.75 to $3.75. Veal calves full 
range $4.50 to $7.00 per cwt., bulk $6.00 to 
$6.75; heretics and yearlings $2.75 to $4.35, 
bulk $3.25 to $3.75. Bulls full range $3.10 to 
$5.00, bulk $3.40 to $3.70; bulk of stock bulls 
$3.25 to $3.50. Milk cows with calves full 
range $18.50 to $53.50, bulk $30.00 to $38.00 
per head. There was a good demand for 
well bred springers, which sold at $3.00 to 
$3.75, bulk $3.25 to $3.50. 

Receipts in the quarantine division 
amounted to 273 cars, about 10 cars less 
than last week, and 81 cars more than the 
corresponding week a year ago. The fair 
to best steers are a shade stronger than a 
week ago, while the plainest kinds are 10c 
per cwt. lower. Cows and heifers show a 
decline of 10 to lic. Light weight and 
yearling stuff lost 15 to 25c, while veal 
calves held about firm and closed strong. 
Bulls show a decline of 10 to 15c per cwt. 
The best steers here this week averaged 
1,201 lbs., and sold at $4.90, but were not 
nearly as good as the ones sold last week 
at $5.20. Bulk of the 1,200 to 1,300-lb. steers 
sold at $4.75 to $4.90, 1,000 to 1,200-Ib. $4.45 to 
$4.80. Bulk of the light weight cattle $3.50 
to $4.00, with common, light weight, 
grassy steers $3.00 to $3.50. 

HOGS—Monday, moderate run and un- 
favorable advices from other points, mar- 
et opened 5c lower than last Saturday, but 
the late demand exceeded the supply, and 
late arrivals found the market about 
steady with Saturday’s prices. Tuesday 
opened 5 to 10c lower than Monday’s open- 
ing, bulk selling at $5.00 to $5.05. Wednes- 
day and Thursday opened about steady 
with Tuesday’s close, bulk selling at $5.00 
to $5.05, top $5.20. Friday opened fully 6c 
higher on all well fatted hogs. Saturday, 
with light run, market opened full steady. 
We quote following prices: Butchers and 


packers $5.05 to $5.20, Yorkers and catupers 
$5.00 to $5.10, heavy pigs $4.90 to $5.00, light 
pigs $4.00 to $4.35, rough heavies $4. 2% to 


SHEEP—Market steady and _ active 
Tuesday with fairly liberal run, consist- 
ing mostly of lambs, a few loads of Texas 
and natives. Wednesday, receipts moder- 
ate, bulk being lambs. Best grades steady, 
others slow. Thursday, receipts fair, best 
grades steady, others neglected. Friday 
receipts of lambs liberal, market about I5c 
lower, sheep steady. Saturday, receipts 
light, market steady. 

Monday, June 11.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
quarantine division fairly liberal and 
prices 10c per cwt. higher than the close 
of last week. The native cattle market 
was also about l0c per cwt. higher. Chi- 
cago reported 15,500, and the market 10 to 
1c per cwt. higher. 

HOGS—Moderate run here, but heavy 
runs at other points; market opened a 
shade lower, bet closed strong at Satur- 
day’s best price 

SHEEP— Receipts liberal, bulk direct to 
packers, market steady at last week's 
closing prices. Range of prices as fol- 
lows: Best lambs $7.00 to $7.50 per wr 
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cent's worth saves 3 quarts of milk and much flesh. 
Don't wait till cows are dry and hoi 
your dealer does not keep it, send us 25 e 


refanded if it pr: 
SHOO-FLY MFG. CO. 1008 Faitnonet hea Bate. Pa. 


H. W. KERR. 


BREEDER OF 


Red Polled Cattle. 


CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


E N G LI Ss HEE BED BOLL ED CATTLE 


fine “We. tr Your o oraore solicited. 
L. K, HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo. 


agg Woman Wanted for a permanent post: 
tion. $60 per =a and allexpenses. Mxperi 
ence unnecessary RK ANY. 

a South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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rvice. J.P. VISSERING. 
Box 13, Melville, Illinois. (near 8t. Louis) 


(HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 Hereford bulls, "Free. A few choice heifers. 
rite to MOSHER & -~y 3 


Shorthorn Heifers 


mpion 122702, and out of 
Rose ot f Shares ee . bs at a bargain if taken 


soon. Call on or ad 
POWELL BROS., LEx’s SUMMIT, MO. 


20 SHORT BORE BULLS and HEIFERS 

For ey were aes the famous Red 

135844, and 

m 123967. First and 

fan rial other two Cruickshank 

% Toans, others reds. Good individ 
For prices, ete.. address 

W.#H.H. STEPHENS, Bunceton. Mo. 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


blood lines and most exce i- 
2.18 months od at $100 vo Hs ord bull by 
Eric dam by B:ack Abbot. for circular. 

N. @. DAUGHMER & 80H, 
Douglas, Kaox Co., Illinois 
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SHORTHORN CATTLE, 


Berkshire Hogs. ts, Light Brahma and 
Golden_Seabright ha vay Stock and eggs for 
sale. Call on or add 





best sheep $4.50 to $5.00, best bucks $3.00 
to $3.50, stockers $2.75 to $3.25. 





J. d. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
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Horseman. 











“It has always appeared to us,” writes 
Dunbar, “that a good portion of a horse’s 
success as a race horse depends upon the 
gray matter in the brain and spinal cord 
of the man ‘behind the lines.’ Some 
charge it all to blood lines; we do not.” 


“when it is time to sell stock never re- 
fuse a fair offer,” says “The Horse Breed- 
er.” “Always remember that it is better 
to regret selling an animal than to regret 
not disposing of him. The farmer who 
sells at his own home knows what he is 
getting for his horses. A farmer may be 
very successful in raising good horses, but 
when he takes them to the city to sell 
may learn to his sorrow that he is a poor 
salesman. The city sales stables are gen- 
erally well supplied with city broken ani- 
mals, and the country farmer who takes 
his green horses to the city to sell is liable 
to run up a big bill for his own keep and 
that of his horses before he finds a cus- 
tomer, even if his horses do not suffer 
from sickness as most country horses are 
liable to after they have been in the city 
stables a few days.” 


Almost every week “The Horseman” 
says it has given reports of the British 
demand for American horses for war end 
other purposes, and now it seems almost 
certain that this demand may reach at 
least 50,000 head for the year 1900, a great- 
er number than this country has ever be- 
fore exported to all foreign countries in 
any single year. Many people, even horse 
breeders, will fail to comprehend the full 
significance of this demand. It means a 
draft from our present horse stock sup- 
ply which we are poorly prepared to meet. 
It means higher prices on all grades of 
useful horses, and that even farmers who 
find themselves short of work horses will 
have to pay well for such as they need to 
do their most ordinary work. 


Writing on stamina in the horse, one 
breeder says: “The ideal horse that 
would be full of stamina as we call it, 
would have deep lungs. The depth counts 
a good deal more than width for easy and 
long breathing. Second, the horse must 
have spirit; third, he must have lots of 
ambition; fourth, his bones must be 
smaller, but more solid than a draft horse 
so as to give great strength with light 
weight; fifth, he should be inclined to be 
tall for the weight; sixth, he should be 
muscled in hard bands, and appear knot- 
ted when the horse is in motion; seventh, 
the barrel should be round and clean, so 
as not to show gutty at all, and the two 
ends of the horse should look a little large 
and deep for the body; eighth, the horse 
that will have these qualities pre-eminent 
will always have a high rump, the root of 
the tail showing very prominent from the 
quarter down, 


Many people speak of the Electioneers 
and Wilkeses as though those two fami- 
lies represented or constituted the sum 
total of trotting horse families, says the 
“Western Horseman.” No one will ques- 
tion the greatness of either George 
Wilkes or Electioneer, but we have had 
great sires carrying quite different blood 
from either of them. There is Nutwood, 
standing at the very head of speed sires, 
with more standard performers to his 
credit than any other sire, living or dead. 
He carries Hambletonian blood, to be 
sure, but no more of it than hundreds 
of sires that never gained a mediocre 
standing. Could it be, after all, that 
the blood of Pilot, Jr., inherited through 
his dam, Miss Russell, gave Nutwood 
most of his greatness? We admit that 
it looks a bit that way. Harold’s great- 
est performer was out of a Pilot, Jr., 
mare; Happy Medium’s greatest speed- 
siring son was out of a Pilot, Jr., mare, 
and Belmont’s greatest son, and the 
champion speed sire to date, was out of a 
Pilot, Jr., mare. 


The noted reinsman, J. M. Ramey, has 
a fine stable of twelve trotters and pacers 
in training at Locust Grove farm, near Se- 
dalia, Mo. The five following are the get 
of John R. Gentry: Jim Ramey (p.), 2:16%; 
who stepped an eighth in 16 seconds last 
week; Thos. R. Early, tria) 2:16, paced an 
eighth in 16% seconds; Maude Gentry, 
2:27%, trotted the last eighth of a slow 
mile in 14 seconds Saturday, May 12, to a 
high wheeled sulky; she is big and strong 
and promises to go very fast and stay 
long this season; Richard Shella (p.), trial 
2:15, showed an eighth in 16 seconds; Dr. 
Patton (p.), 2:19%, is also going well. Be- 
sides these Ramey has Golden Rod, who 
is pacing very fast and will be a good 
campaigner this season; Lillian Lowe (p.), 
by Wilkomont, dam by Monitor, who is 
showing game and fast; Grattan Chief (2) 
'S @ grand youngster by Grattan, 2:13, 
dam a sister of Egalite, by Egbert; Pat- 
rick Ginter (2), a strong, fast trotting colt, 
by Beamer; Walnut Hodges (3) has shown 
an eighth at the pace in 17 seconds, and a 
two-year-old sister of Major Chew, 2:14%, 
is developing splendidly. 


The racing problem, as a problem of 
dollars and cents, is not such a difficult 
one to solve. It really does not require 
4 magical key to unlock its mysteries. A 
fair knowledge of human nature, some 
observation and the application of com- 











Gain A Second 
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mon sense business methods, such as any 
ful t purveyor applies 
to his business, are really all that is nec- 
essary to make harness racing an im- 
mensely popular sport. The public must 
be entertained if you hope to get their 
dollars at the gate. If it were not for 
the strong attachment of a few for the 
horse the sport would have been dead long 
ago; track managers have shut their eyes 
to actual conditions, letting the less senti- 
mental public escape from their grip to 
find their amusement elsewhere. “Nine 
out of every ten of the general public 
want to be amused wherever they go for 
entertainment, and demand that things 
be kept moving,” writes ‘‘Lee”’ in “The 
Horse Breeder.” “Long delays at the 
score or between heats are directly re- 
sponsible probably for more stay aways 
from the races than any other one thing. 
The sport must be kept clean and whole- 
some, too, to command respect and sup- 
port, and the track that does not recog- 
nize this fact and live up to it is doomed 
to failure. It may be winking or conniv- 
ing at crookedness to put a little money 
in its purse temporarily, but in the long 
run it is bound to suffer. Decent men 
will turn their backs upon it, and even 
the despicable rats, in the shape of tin- 
horn gamblers and crooks, will be forced 
to abandon the sinking ship.” 





Many men, even trotting and pacing 
horse trainers, have no conception of 
temperamental congeniality, and do not 
r i the p ibility even of a horse 
having a brain, yet they take it for 
granted that a horse should do their 
bidding whether he knows how or not. 
Trainers of this ilk never make great 
race drivers, and seldom, if ever, have 
a good acting horse. Having no concep- 
tion of a horse’s mental and nervous 
organization, they never understand the 
horse, and, of course, the horse never un- 
derstands them. The mutual understand- 
ing of horse and master is beautifully il- 
lustrated by the case of Alexander the 
Great and Bucephalus, and it is often 
noticed in the case of the driver and the 
horse in trotting and pacing races—as is 
also the opposite condition. Many race 
drivers cannot hold a trotter or pacer up 
to its speed limit for a single instant 
without a break, while a few like Mc- 
Henry, Geers, Marvin, West and some 
others can carry even a strange horse, 
often not steady with his regular driver, 
a full mile, most of it at extreme limit, 
without a break. These celebrated reins- 
men not only take in a horse’s mentality 
at a glance, but they have the magnetic 
touch which inspires confidence in a 
horse and brings out responsive emo- 
tions. They at once gain both the confi- 
dence and respect of the horses they 
drive—for horses, like men, respect those 
who respect them, and vice, versa. The 
trainer who is everlastingly out of humor 
himself, is cross and crabid with his 
horses, or is timid, nervous and fretful, 
will always be found with horses that 
will not race successfully—for him—how- 
ever much speed they may possess. First 
know thyself, then know thy horse, and 
thy horse will know thee. 





DRIVING CLUB MATINEE. 





The matinee of the Gentlemen's Driving 
Club at Forest Park Saturday was the 
best held so far this season. The first 
event on the programme, a classified trot, 
went to Mongirl, owned by the Colman 
Stock Farm, in straight heats, the time 
being 2:47% and 2:44%. The next was a 
classified pace, and this race resulted in 
the best time being made for the after- 
noon, Monnut, another Colman Stock 
Farm horse, winning in straight heats; 
time, 2:26 and 2:291-5. The second classi- 
fied trot went to L. P. Harrigan’s Locust 
Valley, the time hung out being 2:30 and 
2:35. The last race on the programme was 
a free-for-all trot, and the winner turned 
up in A. W. Harper, owned by Clem 
Weick. Time—2:27 and 2:274. Summary: 

Classified trot: 


Mongirl, blk. m., Colman Stock Farm.1 1 
Gretna Logan, b. m., E. P. Tesson....3 4 
Silver Dick, b. g., R. D. Lancaster....4 2 
Mary J., blk. m., W. G. Gadsby........ 3 3 
Time—2:47%, 2:44%. 
Classified pace: 
Monnut, blk. g., Colman Stock Farm..1 1 
Sensation, b. g., W. G. Eversole 2 3 
Boxer, b. g., L. Spelbrink........ 2 
Royal Flush, ch. g., H. Heitert 4 





Time—2:26, 2:29%. 

Classified trot: 
Locust Valley, ch. h., L. P. Harrigan..1 
Lucania C., b. m., J. M. Battle......... 2 
Milt Young, b. g., W. G. Gadsby........ 4 
Wilkesgold, b. h., Colman Stock Farm.3 

Time—2:30, 2:35. 

Free-for-all trot: 
A. W. Harper, b. g., Clem Weick...... 1 
Alpha Wilkes, b. m., Colman Seek, 


moore 


Farm as 
Swain Glenn, br. g., Edw. Cornet...... 3 
Time—2:27, 2:27%. 


BREEDING OF FILLIES. 


cor 





The question has already arisen this 
year, and may arise next year many 
times, at what age is it proper to begin 
breeding fillies, says the “Stock Farm.” 
There are a good many breeders who in- 
sist on breeding nothing but fully ma- 
tured animals. These will put no mare 
into the harem till she is four years old. 
They, therefore, have no use to which to 
put a mare younger than four, unless she 
is used on the track. A few years ago, 
when brood mares were quite in demand, 
it became rather fashionable to breed 
fillies at two years of age, and Dr. Herr, 
who was quite a successful breeder in his 
day, and a veterinary as well, used to ad- 
vise people who asked his opinion, that if 
they intended a mare for a brood mare to 
breed her as a two-year-old. It has been 
said that mares when but three years 
old have no difficulty in foaling, but are 
liable to haye at four. However, if a 
mare has a foal at three she is usually 
rather a “shy breeder” at four. 

Our own view of this matter is to follow 
as nearly as may be the indications of na- 
ture. In a wild state we believe that 
fillies are very frequently—probably gen- 
erally impregnated as early as two years 
old. We have known cases where even 
yearling fillies have accidently got with 
foal and been delivered as two-year-olds, 
though this is unusual. We knew one 
such case where the mare, when we af- 
terwards saw her as a matured mare, was 
about sixteen hands high, and showed no 
signs of retarded development. Long af- 
ter her first experiment she produced a 
pacer with a record of 2:15%, and a good 
campaigner. 

When fillies are bred as early as two 
years old they should have the best of 
care before and after their being bred. 
Particular pains should be taken that 
their growth should not be arrested. They 
should particularly be well treated while 
suckling the foal, and after its being 
weaned as an extra precaution. We have 
known a great many two-year-old fillies 
bred without any bad consequences re- 
sulting, and do not view the practice 
with any disfavor. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The first 
Standard performer for Missouri for 1900 
entered the list Tuesday, June 5th, at Ga- 
lena, Kansas. It was the brown gelding 
Victor Doon, dam Bonny Doon, by Her- 
schel—Herschel has sired more and faster 
performers in the state than any stallion 
making his home in Missouri. He was 
brought 
Fayette Smith for the late J. M. Leet, of 
Maryville. Mr. Leet was an enthusiastic 
running horseman, and Mr. Smith was a 
driver and lover of the harness horse. In 
building the barn on Mr. Leet’s Maryville 
farm, Mr. Smith was killed by a falling 
timber. Herschel 3524 was by Belmont, 
dam Hermosa, by Edwin Forrest, and a 
daughter of the famous Old Black Rose, 
by Tom Teemer (pacer). He is the sire of 
eight trotters and three pacers. The fast- 
est is Hail Cloud, 2:07. Bonny Doon is 
his first producing daughter if the Year 
Book is right. I thought one of the Elec- 
trites with a standard record was out of 
a daughter of Herschel, and Hershon is 
the sire of one or more with standad 
speed, if not with standard records. 

The dam of Bonny Doon was Cora, vy 
Blue Bull 75, and sister to Effie G., 2.2s. 
Mr. Leet was a commission merchant on 
South Water street in Chicago, and used 
Cora for several years as a driving mare, 
and he told me that while he drove her he 
was not headed on the drive. Victor Bne 
was sired by Roberdean, brother to King 
of Bellair, 2:24, sire of Dan T., 2:06%, and 
Indiana, 2:06. Roberdean was a very 
handsome bay colt, with nearly or quite 
as much style as his sire, King Rene, and 
was a fast natural trotter. He was pur- 
chased by Charles E. Leach, of Sparta, 
Wis., 
miles east of Sparta, and was several times 
started out of condition and is credited 
with a record of 2:38%. The farm and sur- 
rounding country was deep sand, and Vic- 
tor Ene as a three-year-old had the worst 
contracted feet I ever saw on a horse of 
his age. Victor Ene’s dam was by Fairy 
Gift, 2:30, out of Hippy, dam of Illinois 
Egbert, and Mr. Danforth of Washington, 
Ill., wrote me she was very fast and he 
was sorry he ever sold her without first 
giving her a standard record. I drove 
Victor Ene a mile in 2:42 in tips in his 
three-year-old form. Outside of the fact 
of his speed inheritance, he has been very 
popular as a sire of individuals, uniting 
the show horse qualities of King Rene 
and Fairy Gift. He could not do other- 
wise than sire size, style, and now he 
adds speed. 

Fortune Hunter 9905 is a roanson of Jay- 
bird, out of the dam of Republican, 2:19%, 
bred by Sidney Clay; passed to W. T. 
Wither’s, Jr., and sold by him to G. W. 
Page, of Dallas Center, Iowa, who bred 
him to a black mare he calls Flora P. In 
1892 this mare Flora P. foaled a horse 
colt registered Sandy P. 0402, 2:12%. This 
horse is credited with 26 winning heats 
in 2:25 or better. Flora P., his dam, has 
a matinee record of 2:26, driven by her 
owner, Mr. G. W. Page, now of Ash 
Grove, Mo. She was sired by Ohio Boy 
4289, a son of Flying Cloud 409, by Ver- 
roont Blackhawk 5, out of a Bellefounder 
mare. Ohio Boy is brother to Ohio Maid, 
2:29%, dam of Kickapoo Chief, that is less 
than ten miles from the home of Mr. 
Page. Flora P. is now 16 years of age and 
her first colt was by Penrose and was 
driven repeatedly in standard time, and 
was sold for a long price and taken East. 

At Sheldon, Mo., there is a full brother 
to Sandy P., 2:12%, that they promise to 
put in the list before 1901. She has a fine 
two-year-old filly by Zebu, 2:29%, and is 
now in foal to a son of Fortune Hunter. 
Tais mare ought to be bred to the best 
stallion in the country. Morgan and 
Bellefounder blood are not often found 
united, and as her dam is known to be by 
a son of Panic 620, sire of seven producing 
dairs, and he by Ethan Allen 43, sire of 14 
aams, with 1) standard performers. This 
mare at her age should be worth a iittic 
fortune. Her filly by Zebu I should value 
highly if I owned her. Mr. Page sold 
Fortune Hunter to Mr. N. Bartholomew, 
of Des Moines, Ia., for $6,000. He pur- 
chased him as a colt for $600. We have 
one other sire in Missouri by Jay Bird— 
Col. Lillard, sire of Red Ink, and two 
pacers. 

While on the street at Ash Grove I saw 
Dr. David Morgan drive in. He is known 
to the old readers of the RURAL WORLD 
from his advertisement of his treatises on 
handling and treating the horse. The last 
few years he has traveled in Texas. The 
doctor had just come from Springfield, 
Mo., where the makers of his wagon, 
Messrs. Jess & Sturdy, had overhauled 
and repainted it. Although it has been on 
the road three years in Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and Texas, it does not now show it. 

The skeleton of Bald Eagle, 2:22%, on 
top, is as bright and clean as three years 
ago. The body of the wagon is arranged 
with drawers and compartments for med- 
icines, instruments and stationery. The 
horses are a pair of heavy matched grays. 
One of them was a roarer, but is kept 
sound by use of a silver tube in his throat. 
The doctor has hosts of friends along his 
route, and he says no matter where he is, 
he finds very little trouble in finding a 
copy of the RURAL WORLD each week, 
no matter where he travels. It shows his 
appreciation of an old friend and how 
general is the circulation of this paper. 
At home in Fayetteville, Ark., he says 
Mr. Kell takes care of it as he does his 
other treasures. 

Last week I spoke of Pan Clair, 2:24, in 
the stud at Springfield, Mo. Since that I 
see a filly by Gambetta Wilkes, out of his 
dam, has sold for $500. O. A. Juckett at 
Lamar, Mo., has a fine looking two-year- 
old stallion colt by Kankakee. He has 
sent for registry and certificate and says 
the colt is one of the best trotters he ever 
sat behind, and he expects him to earn a 
portion of the bread and butter as well as 
the oats. I understand that a party in 
Springfield, Mo., is negotiating for a four- 
year-old Kankakee filly that is represent- 
ed as being sensationally fast. Springfield 
will have its second matinee meeting Sat- 
urday and a good time is expected. If in- 
terest continues to grow there, compet- 
ing points will have to keep their eyes 
open. 


HORSES IN DEMAND.—It is gratify- 
ing to observe the advance in the price 
of mule colts. The grades that last year 
brought form $15 to $25, now range in price 
from $40 to $0.—Centralia Guard. 

The demand for good horses in Central 
Missouri is growing, and the supply de- 
creasing. Not for many years have so 
many sales been made and such big prices 
brought.—Paris (Mo.) Appeal. 

BOB HISEY, of Mexico, informed us 
last week that he had bought in the past 
week three car loads of fancy saddlers 
and drivers in Audrain, Boone and Cal- 


laway counties for a firm in Connecticut. 
Good horses are now bringing fancy 
prices.—Fulton Telegraph. 





to Missouri as a yearling by | 


and was kept at his farm three | 


BUYING HORSES FOR JAPAN. 


A New York special says: 
closely in the footsteps of the British gov- 
ernment, which has in the past year made 
a continued demand on cur equine re- 
sources, comes the Japan government 
on a search for highly bre) horses, to be 
used for the improvement of the Oriental 
product. Mr. Walter D. Grand, of the 
American Horse Exchance, 
communication yesterday stating that 
Messrs. Ayami and Mu directors-in- 
chief of the Imperial S:ud, at Tokio, 
Japan, would arrive in New York Satur- 
day. These officials are coming at the 
express command of the Emperor to pur- 
chase American trotting bred and hack- 
ney stallions to improve the breed of 
horses in Japan. Mr, Grand will accom- 
pany the visitors on a trip through Can- 
ada and the United States, and all the 
large breeding establishments will be vis- 
ited and selections made of suitable ani- 
mals. Mr. Ayami was here a few years 
ago, and at that time bought a few 
horses, which he took back with him to 
Tokio. The Emperor was <o pleased with 
the product of the American and Japanese 
cross that he commanded the directors of 
the Imperial Stud to experiment further, 
and bring back the best animals that can 
be procured, the desire being to produce 
the highest type possible of a horse suit- 
able for military as well as general utility 
purposes, 


Following 


received a 


FOALING TIME. 





When a mare needs assistance during 
parturition, such assistance should be 
rendered only by an experienced veteri- 
nary surgeon or a physician, says the 
“Horse Breeder.’ The first impulse of the 
inexperienced groom would probably be to 
assist by seizing the presented foetus and 
pulling with all his strength. The life 
of both the foal and dam would be great- 
ly endangered by such assistance as that. 
Even if the mare survives such barbarous 


treatment, she is liable to be so mutilated 
as to be severely injured internally and 
perhaps ruined for breeding purpose. 

If after a reasonable time the mare is 


unable to deliver the foal and appears 
much exhausted, pour a little stimulant 
down her throat from a bottle, then go for 
a professional with as much speed as pos- 
sible. If there is no veterinary surgeon 
within several miles, as is sometimes the 
case in sparsely settled districts, call in 


the family physician. If he is a man of 
common sense he will not decline to come 
and render all the assistance in his pow- 


er. 

Injections are often” Mecessary to en- 
able the foal to expel the meconium. 
The quantity of the liquid should be small 
and care should be taken not to use more 
force than necessary in administering it. 
A teacupful at a time is sufficient, and a 
tablespoonful of glycerine added to the 
water will prove beneficial. When glycer- 
ine is not at hand dip a piece of castile 
or other hard soap in the water a few 
times only just enough so that the water 
will feel slippery. Have the liquid blood 
warm, Dip the nozzle of the syringe into 
the water so as to warm it, then apply a 
little sweet oil or fresh lard. Repeat the 
injections every half hour until relief is 
obtained. 

Follow this treatment and castor oil 
will not be needed in one case out of a 
hundred. Castor oil seems to act as a 
poison on some foals, We have known 
them to die from its effecis, It often pro- 
duces irritation of the intestines and 
sometimes fatal inflammation. Give in- 
jections, but throw away the castor oil. 

Oatmeal gruel well cooked is an excel- 
lent diet for foals after they are large 
enough to begin to eat. The kind pre- 
pared for table use is preferable and it 
should be as thoroughly cooked as for 
human food. A little linseed meal will 
also prove beneficial given in the propor- 
tion of a tablespoonful! of the linseed to a 
pint of the oatmeal. 





PASTURING WORK HORSES. 


A very necessary thing for work horses 
is what we call toughness, or in other 
words, endurance. Every one knows a 
horse whose bowels are continually loose 
cannot stand much hard work. If a horse 
is turned out at night, as some farmers 
will persist in doing, it will come up in 
the morning damp and cold from the dew 
and night air and not fit for work. In my 
twenty years’ experience on the farm I 
have found that a horse that is to be 
worked hard should be kept on dry feed. 
It should have plenty of good, clean 
hay and oats or corn or both, mixed, and 
once a week it should be fed about two 
quarts of shorts, a teacupful of oil cake 
meal and some salt. Then it is well to 
have a small lot with bare ground for the 
borse to roll and exercise in as soon as the 
harness is off in the evening. After a half 
hour’s play the horse may be watered, 
then put in the barn for the night and 
fed. I have noticed that horses that work 
hardest, such as dray horses in large 
cities, are large, fat fellows that know 
nothing but hard pulling from daylight 
until dark year in and year out, and they 
have probably never tasted grass and 
never were on pasture a day in their lives. 
I have also noticed that farm horses that 
are turned on pasture whenever they are 
not worked, are always thin and lank and 
cannot stand long, hard labor. A colt 
should be on pasture until harnessed and 
needed for heavy work then the muscles 
should be hardened for endurance which 
can never be done on pasture. A horse 
that is ouly driven to the carriage once or 
twice a week for pleasure can be profit- 
ably kept on pasture. June grass grows 
very luxuriantly here and after it gets 
past the blossoming stage horses may be 
turned on it for a short time each day, as 
it does not loosen the bowels and conse- 
quently does not lessen their capacity for 
hard labor. To keep the horse’s bowels 
regular in winter, feed good oats straw 
and more corn than is fed while he is get- 
ting hay. My idea is that a horse used 
for heavy labor should never get a taste 
of soft, green food of any kind, because 
it all tends to weaken the animal and 
make sctt muscles. 

The above is from a correspondent of 
the “Frairie Farmer,’ and in the main 
the advice is good, but grass at this sea- 
son of the year is good food and nutri- 
tious, and will help build up muscle and 
strength. What is wanted is good grass, 
so that a horse does not have to waste ull 
his tizne in appeasing his hunger. ‘iood 
grass will not hurt any horse, however 
hard he may work, but if he works hari 
he needs grain with it. The reason so 
many horses look poor when fed on grass 
is that when at pasture the grain is withn- 
held aud the work is comtinued. As a 
refutation that grass does not give endur- 
ance and strength take the Texas bron- 
ches cer ponies, and the Indian ponies, that 
have never had a mouthful of grain ‘n 








their liver, and they will outtravel and 





wear out even grain-fed horses in jour- | 
neys of hundreds of miles, while they will | 
live on the scant herbage on the camping 
gre.ds. Grass is the natural food of 
the horse. There is no healthier or better 
food, but with hard work a grain ration 
is also needed. 





CHANGES IN THE RULES 
Quite a number of important changes 
have been made by the two trotting asso- 
ciations in regard to the rules regulating 
trotting and pacing races. The following 
one in regard to the suppression of time 
should put a stop to that evil: 

In any public race or performance 
against time, if there shall be any inten- 
tional suppression or misrepresentation 
in either the record or the announcement 
of the time of a heat in the race, it shall 
be deemed fraudulent. Any horse win- 
ning a heat or making a dead heat where- 
in there was such a fraudulent suppres- 
sion of time, together with the parties im- 


plicated in the fraud, shall by operation 
of the rules be thenceforth disqualified 
from the right to compete on the grounds 


of members; which disqualification may 
be removed only by order of the Board of 
Appeals, when, investigation, the 
Board shall believe that the constructive 
fraud was not premeditated, but only then 
upon a restitution or return to this asso- 
ciation of any premiums that under any 
circumstances have been awarded such 
horse on the grounds of mempers during 
the time of disqualification, and upon the 
payment of a fine of $100 to go to this us- 
sociation, the fine to the horse 
regardless of in the owner- 
ship. 

Another amended rule which is of con- 
siderable importance is Rule 2&4, relating 
to the power of judges to compel the iden- 
tity of any starter to be established. The 
rule as amended reads as follows: 

Whenever the nominator is personally 
unknown to the officers of the course, if 
required he shall establish his identity by 
sufficient references or evidence. In case 
of protest, the identity or eligibility of 
every entry shall be established to the 
satisfaction of the Judges or member. 
Drivers, owners and others shall have the 
right at all times to give information to 
the Judges of frauds or wrongs perpetrat- 
ed or attempted, without incurring pen- 
alty for such action. If the Judges are 
not satisfied in regard to said identity and 
eligibility, before or after the start, all 
pools and bets on said horse may be de- 
clared off; if so declared off it shall be 
publicly announced from the stand; and 
in such cases if the horse is not identified 
and his eligibility established within thir- 
ty days, he shall be barred from winning. 
Any premium which is withheld from a 
disqualified man or horse, and which is 
not distributable under the rules to an- 
other entry in the race, shall revert to the 
member. 

Two other rules which bear on this 
points are also in force. Rule 25 has been 
amended to read: 

Any member or any officer of this as- 
sociation may call for information con- 
cerning the identity of any horse that is 
or has been entered on the grounds of a 
member, and may demand an opportunity 
to examine such horse with a view to es- 
tablish his identity, and if the owner or 
party controlling such horse shall refuse 
to afford such information or to allow 
such examination, the horse and the said 
owner or party may be suspended or ex- 
pelled by order of the Judges, member, or 
of the President or Secretary of this Asso- 
clation. 

A new rule is as follows: 

Whenever reasonable grounds exist for 
a belief that any person can give mate- 
rial evidence that would aid in the detec- 
tion or exposure of any fraud or wrong on 
the trotting turf, in a case under investi- 
gation, or pending before the Board of 
Appeals, the President or Secretary may 
require such person to testify by deposi- 
tion or affidavit, or in person before such 
Board, but without cost to the witness 
for necessary expenses. Any person re- 
quired to testify as aforesaid, who shall 
fail or refuse to comply, may, after due 
notice, be suspended bythe President until 
the requirement is complied with, or until 
relieved by the President or by the Board 
of Appeals. 


upon 


to apply 


any change 


COLUMBIA, MO., MEETING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The follow- 
ing classes filled for our meeting July 31, 
August 1, 2 and 32: 





5 TROT. 





Elk Hill Stock Farm, Koping, Mo. 
Colman Stock Farm, 8t. Louis. 


T. 8. Gordon, Columbia, Mo. 
Lowden & Nickell, Hannibal, Mo. 
W. H. Frick, Springfield, Mo. 
F. H. Foster, Topeka, Kan. 
J. P. Gant, Columbia, Mo. 
A. K. Hous, Galena, Kan. 
Geo. Harris, Stanberry, Mo. 
Jacob Thomas & Son, Knox City, Mo. 
E. L. Means, Orleans, Neb. 
Jno. Kopp & Bro., Owensboro, Ky. 
W. A. Potter, Galena, Kan. 
Gerome Graris, Tyro, Kan. 
J. P. Hammett, Yates, Mo. 
H. A. Willis, Topeka, Kan. 
D. W. Kent, Topeka, Kan. 
B. F. Swaggard, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
C. Stanford, Springfield, Mo. 
E. L. Whitehead, Rome, Ga. 
W. W. Wheeler, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Cc. M. Woods, Springfield, Ill. 
J. F. Ramey, Hughesville, Mo. 

2:35 PACE. 
Colman Stock Farm, 8t. Louis. 
F. 8S. Wing, Kansas City, Mo. 
L. 8. Hogeboom, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ferrill & Cross, Huntsville, Mo. 
J. L. Harris, Columbia, Mo. 
Geo. E. Pope, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Jacob Thomas & Son, Knox City, Mo. 
E. L. Means, Orleans, Neb. 
Jno. Kopp & Bro., Owensboro, Ky. 
R. F. Robinson, Galena, Kan. 
W. W. Wheeler, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Jno. W. Keene, Columbia, Mo. 
Geo. E. Smith, Springfield, Mo. 
Henry Hawkins, Decatur, Ill. 
J. F. Ramey, Hughesville, Mo. 
W. A. Sombart, Boonville, Mo. 
Chas. Leiser, Higginsville, Mo. 
Cc. M. Woods, Springfield, Il. 
Cc. M. Donley, Knoxville, Iowa. 
E. L. Whitehead, Rome, Ga. 

2:2 TROT. 
Elk Hill Stock Farm, Koping, Mo. 
Colman Stock Farm, St. Louis, Mo. 
Garvin & Sweaney, Topeka, Kan. 
E. 8S. Sherwood, Springfield, I1l. 
Upland Stock Farm, Pittsfield, Ill. 
R. L. Harriman, Bunceton, Mo. 
Geo. E. Pope, Jefferson City, Mo. 
W. R. King, Marshall, Mo. 
Montgomery & Mosier, Kahoka, Mo. 
D. W. Kent, Topeka, Kan. 
L. C. MeKee, Hutchinson, Kan. 
J. L. Hull, Pittsfield, Il. 
M. J. Kelly, Topeka, Kan. 
W. W. Wheeler, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Eugene Spratt, St. Joseph, Mo. 









The finest 


all harnem, old or now, is made pliable and easy—will look better 


Eureka Harness Oil 


presesvative for leather ever discovered. Saves 
many times its cost by improved appearance aad in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


wear longer—by the use of 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 











2:40 class, trotting ..................0. . - $500 
2:30 : 500 | 
2:23 SO) 
a ert stoning - WO) 
2:14 , 500 | 
CD SF RR iL osscdo seceabinndd “* 500 | 





25, 15 anc 10 per cent. 


Five to enter, three to start, Usual weather clause. 
or races that may not be called by 4 o'clock P, M., 


mation and entry blanks apply to 


PEKIN TROTTING ASSOCIATION 


JULY MEETING, JULY 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1900. 





2:40 class, pacing $500 
2:25 9 500 
2:19 -. 00 
2:15 500 
oi * - poses 500 
Free-for-all . 00 


CONDITIONS.—ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY JUNE 18.—Entrance fee 5 per cent, of purse 
which should accompany the entry, and 5 per cent, additional from 
All races in harness, mile heats, 3-in-5, gov 
Trotting Association. No horse to receive more than one money in 


money winners. Money divided 3. 
ned by the rules of the American 
ame race. Distance 100 to 150 yards. 
Right reserved to deciare off any unfinished race 






on last day of meeting. Nominators can name two 
horses from same stable and start one, and will be held but for one entry. They can also name one 
horse in two races and be liable only for one entry unless starting in both. 
60 you Can start in two races if you wish. Stalls free to envered horses. We have a good mile track, 
stalls new and ample in size, abundance of good water 
track gate, live town of 15000 people, only 10 miles from Poors, whose meeting follows ours, for infor- 


Program will be arranged 
Seven railroads, facilities first class run to 
0. W. LYON, Sec’y, Pekin, Ills. 





C. Stanford, Springfield, Mo. 
W. F. Ervin, Galena, Kan. 
J. Thomas & Sons, Knox City, Mo. 
J. Kopp & Bro., Owensboro, Ky 
J. F. Ramey, Hughesville, Mo. 

2:20 PACE 
W. A. Sombart, Boonville, Mo. 
0, Conrad, California, Mo. 
W. W. Garvin, Topeka, Kan. 
Will Carson, Fayette, Mo. 
G. W. Hackley, Higginsville, Mo. 
Montgomery & Mosier, Kahoka, Mo 
Cc. F. Reed, Omaha, Neb. 
Cc. E. Sawyer, Centerville, Iowa. 
Frank Demick, Springfield, Mo 
F. W. Niedermyer, Columbia, Mo. 
Means & McGorran, Orleans, Neb. 
E. L. Whitehead, Rome, Ga. 
L. P. Mayfield, Greensburg, Mo. 
J. F. Ramey, Hughesville, Mo. 


Jno. W. Robnett, Chicago, Il. 

Jno. Kopp & Bro., Owensboro, Ky. 

All other classes declared off—and we 
now open following purses for two hun- 
dred and fifty ($250) dollars each—entries 
close July 20th, at which time horses must 
be eligible: 2:14 pace, 2:20 trot, 2:27 pace, 
2:35 trot. 

Complete entry list will be out in a few 
days. Blue Ribbon Circuit beginning at 
Holden, Mo., follows our date; three hours 
run, via M., K. & T. Ry. Notify me at 
once if you are not properly entered or 
overlooked. Write for entry blanks. 


N. D. ROBNETT, Secretary, 
Boone County A. & M. Society. 
Columbia, Mo., June 8th. 


MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. 





The U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather 
Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 
ending June 11, 1900, says: The past week 
averaged slightly warmer than usual 
throughout the greater part of the state 
with a good percentage of sunshine, ex- 
cept over the southeastern counties, but 
the precipitation has been very local in 


character and poorly distributed, some 
localities in each section receiving from 1 
to 3 inches, while in others there was 
none. Over a large portion of the state, 


however, the total rainfall for the week 
exceeded 1 inch. 

In a number of the southeastern coun- 
ties frequent showers have prevented the 
cultivation of corn and cotton and both 
crops are becoming very weedy, while in 
some of the western counties corn is be- 


ginning to suffer from drouth. As a rule, 
however, the corn crop continues in good 
condition and is making fair progress. 


Some early fields have been laid by. 

In a number of the southern counties 
wheat has been blown down and badly 
tangled by high winds, and in a few it is 
falling as a result of injury by fly, but in 
general it is maturing well, although in 
some of the western counties it is needing 


rain. In a few of the southern counties 
it is being injured by rust. Harvest has 
commenced in the southern counties and 
will become general in the central and 
southern sections this week. Many cor- 
respondents report the crop the best for 


several years. 


In some of the southern and western 


counties where good rains have fallen 
oats and meadows show considerable im- 
provement, while in others where the 


rainfall was light, their condition is less 
promising than a week ago. In most 
sections, however, oats still promise a 
good yield, but the hay crop, except in 
portions of the northern sections, will be 
generally light and much of it will be of 
poor quality. In the southwestern coun- 
ties prairie hay is reported much more 
promising than timothy. Clover cutting 
is now in progress. 
ern counties pastures are becoming quite 
short. 
southern counties, 

In some of the southwestern counties 
potatoes are ripening prematurely as a 
result of the drouth, but elsewhere they 
continue very promising. Rye, flax, cow 
peas and millet are generally doing well. 
An abundant crop of blackberries is prom- 
ised, but in many of the western counties 
they will be cut short unless good rains 
come soon. There is still much complaint 
that apples are dropping. 

. E. HACKETT, Section Director. 

Columbia, Mo., June 12, 1900. 








In every town 
and village 


the 


that makes your 
horses glad. 





HANDY HAME FASTENER. 


St and most con- 
venienton EARTH. 
Keeps 





ween 
and the usual wear on collar caused by 3A and 
shifting hames. Price only 15 cents each or 2 for 
25 cents prepaid. 12 by express for only $1, AGENTS 
WANTED. Circulars free. ew] 
THE H. M. SHEER CO. 501 Obio 8t., Quincy, Ill. 





RED CHUTE 2:24 


(26999) 
By GUY WILKES 2:15. 


ist dam Baroness by Baron Wilkes 2: 
the dam of Red Chute 2:24, of UY 
o> oe 8 Ed. Lock 4:12\. 

ain Odd Stocking, 2:45, by Ha 
Medium 400, the dam o: Happy Russel! PRY, 
ot 2:28, etc, 

am, County House Mare by American 
Shar 14, the dam of Nettie 2:18, and the dam 
of 5usie, the dam of pentere pon 

RED CHUTE is a fine looking bay stallion 
about 15.8, has been worked but little but 
has # record of 2:24, and has shown a much 
faster gait. His colts are young but very 
promising. Sonata, by him, as a two-year- 
old, showed a trial in 2:20. 

RED CHUTE will stand at the Eimwood 

‘arm,on the Winchester Pike, five miles 
east of Lexington, Ky. Terms, $% to insure. 
For further particulars, address 


W. W. ESTILL, Lexington, Ky. 


FOR SALE! 


PROF. NELSON 80991, and ESSA 
DODSON BY EROS 6826, 


Two of the greatest prospects in Missouri, were 
started a number of times last year and never be 
hind the money, No marks. Also six of the best 
brood mares ever brought to this farm, all in fine 
shape, Mares in foal, Catalogs ready in a few 
days, giving full particulars, Address. 
H. C. TAYLOR, 
Koping, Saline Co., Mo, 


VALLEY GROVE STOCK FARM, 


WALKER, MO. 


Breeders of Harness Horses and the Best 
of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle. 


SILVER SIMMONS 2:16, a prize winner 
and a race horse at head of stud, with Egolyte 
29215 by the mighty Onward; Ist dam a per- 

rmer producer; 24 dam in the great 
mare list; as 24 stallion on the farm. The best 
bred 53-year-old Wilkes stallion in the country for 
sale or use in the stud if not sold. Larender Dorrit, 
bred by Col. W. A. Harris, Linwood, Kas., at heaa 
of cattle herd. Young stock, both horses and catts« 
forsale. Write for extended pedigree and catalog 
and state what you want. 

E. T. LETTON & SON, Walker, Mo 


FOR SALE “ive Registered Collie 

Bitches. Orders booked 

for June pups. Five choice White Plymouth cocks 
te 


ua 
for sale. pm pete. 
ROBT, CLOUGH, CARROLLTON, ILLINOIS 














GARDEN HOSE 
at 5c Per Foot 


We bought at Sale 75,000 ft. 
Brand new. % inch. 50foot 


ngths, with couplings. 


1 
Write for free Catalog No19 


West 85th & Iron Sts., 











In a few of the west- 


Oats are beginning to ripen in the : 





CURED BY 


' Absorbine, Jr. 


A patient writes: He 
was thrown from his bi- 
cycle, wrenching his 
knee. Within a few hours the pain was 
so bad he could not use the limb. He ap- 
plied ABSORBINE, JR. The next day 
he rode 42 miles without a sign of soreness. 

This unequalled Liniment costs only 
$1.00 per bottle by mail. 


| MANUFACTURED BY 


W. F. YOUNC, P.D.F., 


SPRINGFIELD, . MASS. 








PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL 
REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


HALF RATES 


VIA 


B. & O. S-W. 


“ROYAL BLUE LINE” 
JUNE 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th 


Good Returning until June 26th, 1900, 
inclusive, 


CHOICE OF 3 VESTIBULED 
TRAINS DAILY. 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, 
Observation Cars, Dining Cars, 
STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES at Washington and 
Baltimore. 
For further particulars call on any Agent 
B. & O. 8-W. RB. R,, or address, 
0. P, McCARTY, Genera! Passenger Agent. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
G, B. WARFEL, Asst. Gen’! Pass’r Agt.. 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Belgian Hares!! 


CALIFORNIA BELGIAN 
MARE ASSOCIATION, 
Capital Stock $25,000.00 


IMPORTERS, BREEDERS AND JOBBERS. 

Own more Im igh Grade Animals 
than any other Company or individual in America. 

WeGuarantee all our animals and pedigrees to 
be as represented, or money refunded. 

The Breeding of BELGIAN BARES is 
the coupling pepslar indastry in America. 
Write For Catalogue to 
CALIFORNIA BELGIAN HARE ASSOCIATION, 

Alameda, Cal. 








D. R, THOMAS, Monett, Mo., breeder of Jacks, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Registered Poland-China hogs, B 
P. Chickens and Bronze Turkeys. 80 acres improved 
land for sale cheap or will trade for jack stock 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE DAIRY MAID’S SONG 


A happy dairy-maid am I! 
Before the morning sun 
Has touched the sky with 
My labor is begun. 
From milk-pans bright, 
night, 
I skim the golden cream— 
The red-bird trills,—the daffodills 
With early dew-drops gleam. 


coral dye 


at morn and 


Into my churn of cedar-wood 
The yellow cream I pour, 
And ply the dash, with merry splash, 
Beside the open door. 
I gaze into the dewy-heart 
Of orchards cool and deep, 
Where to and fro, wild lilies blow, 
And misty shadows creep. 


My butter-ladle and my bow! 
Are scoured clean and white, 
Both wood and tin are like a pin, 
So spotless and so bright 
The bow! and ladle both I dip 
In water icy cold, 
And smooth and neat, the butter sweet 
In golden balls I mould. 


My heart is light as thistle-down 
My life is free as air, 

Each busy day is glad and gay, 
And filled with blessings rare. 
For riches never do I pine, 
For fame I never sigh— 
Content and health are more 
Or station grand and high. 


than wealth 


—Nina. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

HOME MAKING IN WASHINGTON. 

Seme one is asking why do you not write 
again? Why, your heart, to tell 
you the truth, I know so little of what is 
going on in the great world beyond these 
hills, and the temptation is very great 
to let abler pens than mine do the writ- 
ing, while I enjoy each letter so much. 
This is selfish, I admit, as the little ideas 
and word pictures from the humblest pen 
bring out the more brilliant thoughts, as 
simple loving words reach the hearts, 
while the grand bursts of eloquence fill 
the mind, then vanish away like a song 
in the night, as some one passes by. 

I wish my tired, city friends could come 
here and see what a pleasant home we 
are making. Like Brother Heaton, we 
believe in having things when one can 
possess them by a little hard work and 
good management. I cannot be thankful 
enough that we came here, away from 
the cares of town life, and a limited sal- 
ary. It is just this class of people that 
I would like to help get good homes. One 
who has never tried it can not know how 
much enjoyment there is in planting and 
sowing and in watching the shrubs and 
flowers grow. There is an entire life- 
time study in their individual traits and 
qvalities. 

We have planted a great variety of 
fruits and flowers, and will have some 
returns this year. My currant ‘bushes 
are loaded with fruit We planted 800 
strawberry plants, and will have a few 
berries for tea. This morning I found 
a great red rose, among a cluster of buds 
ona bush mother gave me a year ago. 
Is it not beautiful to have these lovely 
and useful things take the place of the 
debris of centuries on these sunny moun- 
tain slopes? 

One thing I learn, cannot grow 
things successfully and have chickens 
in the same yard. This spring I went to 
work, woman like, about the hen parks. 
I talked of it at breakfast; spoke on the 
subject at dinner; mentioned it at tea. 
I have so often seen the vagabond old 
hens and ill-kept gardens striving for life 
with the odds in favor of the old hen, if 
she had the right of way into the kitch- 
en pantry, and overflowing swill pails, 
that adorn certain farmers’ back yards. 
Oh, but she is a pest and a scavenger, is 
that old hen! Well, I thanked my stars, 
feeling like the pharisee of old, when say- 
ing ‘‘we were not like other farmers, 
and that my ‘good man’ believed in fixin’ 
things up.”’ So I have a large yard paled 
in, and over a hundred little chicks and 
lots more a-coming. This is not an ad- 
vertisement, for my baby boy said the 
other day, ‘‘Mamma, our hens are most 
all thorough-bred  half-breeds, ain't 
they ?"’ 

If farmers only could realize the comfort 
of attending to the little things, homes 
weuld not be so often only stopping 
places. There would be the hen yards, 
walks to barn, well and outbuildings. 
There would be another cupboard, a ta- 
ble, or even a bench, things that a man 
handy with tools can make on a rainy 
day, and that would make many a ma- 
tron smile oftener than she does. My 
home is supplied with all sorts of con- 
venient things, that cost only a trifle. 
It’s well to practice as well as preach, 
you know. 

We had a nice present of a boat, 29 
feet long for sailing or rowing. It came 
from a noble, generous-hearted friend, 
who built it a year ago. No one can tell 
how much we app.eciate the gift, not 
alone for the pleasure it gives, but for 
the beautiful, unselfish friendship that 
prompted this expression of love towards 
us as a family. We had a small boat, but 
now we can take in a ton load and sail 
away for 200 miles, if we wish. Thousands 
of fish come to the water edge now as 
this is the spawning season. They are 
chubs, mostly. One could kill multitudes 
of them, but they are not very good at 
this eason of the year, though earlier 
in the season they are very fine. 

About 50 yards from the house we found 
an old Indian mound. A solid body of 
stone built 16 feet square. In the center 
the dirt was four feet deep, sloping each 
way, forming the mound. We sent for 
Mr. Hilto, who belongs to some society of 
ethnology in England, to investigate the 
contents of the mound. He came and we 
examined the mound. The stone was 
four feet deep. Under all in the center 
were a few bones. Indian chief Lahm 
of the Siwash tribe here was interviewed, 
but the Indians here have no tradition 
that could throw any light on this burial 
place of some great chief, who evidently 
was buried here 1,500 years ago, at least— 
perhaps more. Mr. Hilto says in some of 
the mounds that he has examined on 
Vancouver Island, he found bits of cop- 
per, showing this to have been their chief 
metal. These atoms of poor humanity of 
ages long gone, bring many questions to 
our minds and fill our hearts with un- 
rest, but only the loneliness of the tomb 
comes back to mock us as we reverently 
cover up the handful of dust of one who 
has slept here so well for ages past. So 
let them rest in peace. To-day the waves 
wash the white sands at the foot of 
the mountain where he sleeps, with a 

gentle murmur, like the mother’s cradle 
song—low and sweet. Yet when this In- 
dian was placed there by the dusky tribe 
and for centuries after, a turbulent river 
rushed through this valley to the sea. 


bless 


one 


So says the tradition of the Indians, and 
facts bear them out in this. 
mountain sides are places 
waves as the Frazier River 
ELLA CARPENTER. 
Wash. 


scientific 
Far up the 
worn by the 
swept past 
Whatcom Co., 
or the RURAL WORLD. 
OAK HILL. 


Written f 


visitors to the National Capital 
Washington without visiting Oak 
Hill Cemetery, where the ashes of many 
famous men and women repose. Many 
years ago Mr. Lewis Washington, coming 
into the possession of a tract of land, gave 
the city a portion of the estate for the 
establishment of a cemetery. This gift 
was supplemented by Mr. W. W. Corco- 
and he contributed in all $120,000 to- 
wards its maintenance. Many handsome 
msusoleums are here seen, the most elab- 
are those of the Corcoran and Van 
Ness families. The latter is a copy 
of the temple of Vesta. The irregular 
terraces with their sloping labyrinthine 
paths are now the repositories of the 
ashes of many distinguished people, who 
once were famous in the affairs of this 
busy world, As we wind our way around 
the flower-covered terraces we read on 
the marble tablets such names as E. M. 
Stanton, War Secretary in the stormy 
days of long ago; Jesse Lee Reno; Bodis- 
co, the famous Russian minister; John 
Kurtz, Major Geo. Peters, members of the 
Washington family; Lorenzo Dow, the 
Methodist preacher; John Ea- 
and his beautiful wife, Peggy 
who used to visit her husband's 
grave every week till she was laid by 
his side. As we enter the gate we see the 
striking picture presented by the statue 
of Bishop Pinkney, with outstretched 
hands, as if to pronounce a benediction 
upon all who enter. A few steps and we 
stand at the tomb of John Howard Payne, 
whose last earthly resting place is 
marked by a pure white marble shaft 
surmounted by the bust of the author of 
“Home, Sweet Home.”’ On the shaft are 
the following inscriptions: “In memory 
o? John Howard Payne, author of ‘Home, 
Home.’ Born June 9, 1791; died 
1852." And this verse: 


Few 


leave 


ran, 


orate ¢ 


eccentric 
ton and 
O'Neil, 


Sweet 
April 9%, 
“Sure when the gentle spirit fled 

To realms beyond the azure dome, 
With arms outstretched, God's angel said, 

Welcome to Heaven's Home, Sweet 

Home.” 

His body was removed from Tunis at 
the expense of Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the 
distinguished philanthropist of his day, 
and now reposes in his native land, his 
home, sweet home. A marble tablet ac- 
companied his remains, which recounted 
his many triumphs, and reads as follows: 

“In memory of Colonel John Howard 
Payne, twice consul of the United States 
of America. For the city and kingdom of 
Tunis this stone is here placed by a 
grateful country. He died at the Ameri- 
can consulate in this city after a tedious 
illness. April 1, 1852. He was born in 
the city of Boston, State of Massachu- 
setts, June 8, 1792. His fame as a poet 
and dramatist is well known wherever 
the English language is spoken, through 
his celebrated ballad of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ and his popular tragedy of ‘Bru- 
tus,’ etc., and other similar productions.” 

It will be observed that the dates in 
the different inscriptions are not alike; 
we reproduce the dates as they are 
carved. 

Where Rock Creek gently flows, we 
find the place where the late James G. 
Blaine was laid to rest. The body has 
since been removed. A small white slab 
gives this information: 

“James Gillespie Blaine, born at West 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, January 31, 
1830; died at Washington, January 2, 
1893."’ 

As we view this beautiful home of those 
who have passed the mystic river, where 
the stars shine for ever more, we are re- 
minded of the lines— 

“Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting 
breath?” 
Nor do we wish to recall them from their 
peaceful slumbers, for they sleep well 
after life’s fitful fever is over. 
8S. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C., May 30, 1900. 

Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


A MYSTE =e» ERROR IN CORN- 
PLANTING. 


The May afternoon was warm. On one 
side of the neat farm-house was a field of 
wheat just beginning to head. On the 
other side, the twenty-acre plot set apart 
for corn was ready for planting. David 
Muncie was a thrifty and economical 
farmer. His wife, possessing the same 
saving spirit, was largely instrumental 
in his success. There were three chil- 
dren: Julia, aged ten; Elizabeth, twelve; 
and Margaret, twenty. Having been 
reared in such an atmosphere of cleanli- 
ness and frugality, the eldest daughter 
was neat and energetic. When first intro- 
duced to Margaret, one would not have 
thought her beautiful; but a more thor- 
ough acquaintance with her modest bear- 
ing, her intelligence in conversation, her 
constant desire to please, would have 
ecnvinced one that she was comely and 
interesting. 

“Mary,"’ said David to his wife, when 
he came to supper, “it seems that I 
never will get that corn planted. My 
sickness put it back several days, and 
now, when I have the ground all ready, 
I am called to go to Clifton to-morrow to 
sit on the jury. The deputy sheriff was 
here this afternoon to serve the sum- 
mons. What do you suppose I will do? 
It is high time the corn was in!” 

“It is surely a hard problem, and you 
are in a bad fix. Did you not tell me yes- 
terday that Charley Coleman had finished 
putting in his corn? Perhaps he would 
drive the planter for you?” 

“Charley has always been very obliging, 
and I have done him several good turns. 
I will go to see him to-night.” 

Charles Coleman readily consented to 
help his neighbor, and was on hand the 
next morning. He was a quiet, steady 
fellow, who lived with his parents not far 
from Mr. Muncie. On account of his fa~ 
ther’s increasing age, he had been man- 
aging the farm for a couple of years. He 
derived great pleasure from his home and 
books, and mingled very little socially 
with the young people of his acquaint- 
ance. 

There being no boys in the Muncie fam- 
ily, Margaret did a great deal of light 
outdoor work. This was before the days 
of checkrowers, and Margaret was in the 
habit of dropping corn for her father. 
The day before, Mr. Muncie, with a ma- 
chine for that purpose, made marks across 
the field four feet apart. As Mr. Coleman 
drcve across these lines, it was the 





duty of Margaret, who sat on a low seat 


on the front of the 
lever as each mark was crossed, so that 
the corn would be in rows both ways. 

Charles found Margaret both a good| 
talker and a good listener. No matter to 
what subject he drew the conversation, 
he discovered her well informed 
a lull in their colloquy, the thought came 
to Charles what a good wife Margaret 
would make for somebody. In his cogita- 
tions, he grew very indignant at the 
thought of any one but him obtaining her 
heart and hand He pondered deeply 
over the reason for his unexpected inter- 
est in his fair neighbor, and he perceived 
that, on account of their living so near 
together, he had able to see her 
nearly every day, and had _ gradually 
learned to esteem her without knowing it. 
The more he reflected on the matter, the 
more he became convinced that he had 
suddenly waked up to the fact that he 


planter, 


been 


the planter. Now a great bugbear rose 
before his mind’s eye. How was he to 
sum up courage to make a call for the 
purpose of courting and proposing? Be- 
cause of his negligence of such visits to 
his feminine friends, such a proceeding 
seemed a mountain before him. An un- 
looked-for scheme presented itself as a 
sclution of the dilemma,—why not offer 
himself now? It was true that by reason 
of keeping the rows straight he could not 
take his eyes from his work, but that 
would be embarrassing than to be 
compelled to look her in the face. His de- 
cision was soon made. 

“Miss Margaret, if you care to be trou- 
bled by such a dissertation, I wish to tell 
you how much this planter and its ac- 
companying labor and characteristics re- 
semble life. This little marker at my 
side makes a route for me to follow next 
time I drive through the field, 
tions of to-day prepare us for to-morrow. 
The cross lines, in which you drop the 
corn swiftly and accurately, are the op- 
portunities of life which must be grasped 
quiekly and carefully. Each click of the 
drepper represents a second, 
cross the field is a day, 
between meals a year. As I drive toward 
the mark ahead of me, so we should have 
a definite aim in everything we do. As 
we go steadily minute after minute and 
hour after hour, so our life work should 
be uniform and unremitting. But 


less 


so our ac- 


and each period 


contemplate, and I hope it 
for you, is that we are gliding along to- 
gether. Margaret, will you be my part- 
ner all through life? In order to continue 
the allegory of the planter, I will ask you 
to answer me by the movement of your 
lever; two strokes in quick succession will | 
mean ‘no,’ and three will say ‘yes!’"”’ 
There was no pressure of the hand, 
betrothal kiss, not even so much as a 
look, for the task in hand engaged all 
the attention of the eyes of each. 

A fortnight after, David Muncie and | 
Margaret walked over the field to see how 
much of a “stand” of corn there was. 
It is an established fact, if a person be- | 
comes excited when working a lever on a 
planter, that instead of the corn’s being 
dropped in the rows, it will fall exactly 
half-way between. 

“‘Look, Margaret, here are two or three | 
dozen hills just half-way between the 
rows. They will all be plowed up when 
we cultivate the corn. How did you 
make such a_ mistake? And here, 
about the middle of this blunder, is 
a place where three hills are so 
close together, they grow nearly as 
one.”” Margaret did not answer, but in 
the autumn, where they gathered in the 
little parlor, and the minister pronounced 
Charles Coleman and Margaret Muncie 
man and wife, the father understood. 

Cc. B. GEE. 


is the same 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HEART AND HOME TALKS. 


One evening at our Holiness prayer 
meeting the leader invited expressions 
upon subjects which most impressed those 
present as to the resurrection and im- 
mortality. Various points were brought 
out by the members, and I stated that 
one of the most beautiful and impressive 
examples along these lines is the account 
where Moses and Elias appeared and 
talked to the Savior: ‘And after six days 
Jesus taketh Peter, James and John, his 
brother, and bringeth them up into a high 
mountain apart. And was transfigured 
before them; and his face did shine as the 
sun, and his raiment was white as the 
light. And behold, there appeared unto 
them Moses and Elias talking with Him.” 
Now, Moses had passed from earth near- 
ly fifteen centuries, and Elias near nine 
centuries before the coming of the Sa- 
vior. How wonderful this meeting must 
have appeared to the apostles. And to 
perfect the glory of the hour “While he 
yet spake, behold a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them.” 

I admire many elements of life. I espe- 
cially admire modesty in womankind. 
At the dinner table of a hotel recently a 
young lady of the house came and shared 
her company with me. I thought it a 
gracious action. And her companionship 
proved kind and sensible and sweet. Good 
manners show refinement and superiority 
of soul. Oh, that mankind would learn 
that beauty of soul is what constitutes 
beauty of character. Riches, fine apparel, 
appearance, all these add nothing and are 
nothing. Soul, I would have thee kind 
and good, that thou mayest be beautiful 
and inspiring. 

In “‘McClure’s Magazine” is a picture 
of a shepherd and his flock going up the 
rocky roadway to Bethlehem. A passive 
faced native is leaning on a stone fence, 
gazing down upon the sight. The feature 
of the picture which most impresses me 
is that the shepherd with his crook is 
walking ahead and is followed by his 
flock. That shows kindness. It is easier 
to win by kind treatment than it is to con- 
quer by force 

My mother was my first school teacher, 
and I am glad of that. I stood by her at 
home and learned the letters. Then I 
learned to join two letters into simple 
little words such as “Am I to go,” “So 
I am to be in,”’ and other sentences found 
in good “Webster's Elementary Spelling- 
Book.” How I rejoiced as I advanced 
and could read to mother without her 
help. A good mother is the best teacher, 
and especially for the tender hearts and 
minds. I am opposed to sending to 
school, a common mixed school, a child 
under eight or ten years of age. A home 
with good, careful parents, is the best 
place for the youth. Too many of our 
common schools lack in moral tone, and 
are poisoned by evil tendencies. Great 
care should be given the Susceptible heart 


and mind. ASPER BLIN 
Seven Pines, Clark Co., Mo. a 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's soothi 





Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. vs 


to work a| 


was deeply in love with his companion on | 


each time we | 


the | 
most pleasant point of analogy for me to | 


no | 


THE GOLDEN MONTH. 


| The tide of day’s deep, glowing stream 
Is setting toward the afternoon; 

| Through misted light the waters gleam; 
| The wide serenity of June 

| Sets all the country world adream. 


During | 


About the homestead dooryard’s space 
Are lemon-balm and mignonette, 

And southernwood, with plumy lace; 
And, in a narrow border set, 

The china pink’s old-fashioned grace. 


Among the fragrant flower-flocks 
Maraud the lusty bumble-bees; 
A row of slender hollyhocks 
Is tipped and tilted by the breeze, 
Till every crimson beaker rocks. 


Along a worn, neglected lot, 
The quitch-grass trails its odd device; 
From forest and from garden-plot 
The air is tinetured with the spice 
Of mallow and wild bergamot. 


The plums have caught a fiery stain 
That burns beneath the satin skin, 

Till, seething in each golden vein, 
The mellow honey-juice within 

Splits all their scarlet coats in twain. 


So, on the stream of summer flows; 
And June, a happy-hearted maid, 
Whose cheek with healthy color glows, 
Weaves in and out her p< braid 
The glory of the damask ro: 
HATTIE Ww HITNEY. 





| written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A LETTER FROM NANCY. 


She Now Lives in North Dakota. 


We've seen but one RURAL WORLD 
| since coming north, so are not cognizant 
of the happenings of its correspondents. 
| Our trip to North Dakota was not fraught 
| with unexpected accidents, but a very 
| common-place journey. We became ac- 
| cuainted with many pleasant people— 
|}some seeking health and others wealth. 
| We started from Kansas City March 20th 
| and arrived here Friday, the 2rd. We 
would advise others contemplating a 
| journey to this northern country not to 
| start earlier than the middle of April. 
|The people of Bottineau kindly threw 
| open the doors of public buildings for ac- 
| commodation of emigrants. We camped 
| in the room of an old school building, 
where they had up immense King heaters, 
|se our quarters were very comfortable. 
lan of our party, | believe, were more or 
lless ailing after getting here. We had 
la grippe and the water had very much 
the effect of salts, but in a few weeks 
we felt better than for years. In fact all 
| seem well and well pleased. My husband 
and son took up claims in Mouse River 
| country, near Deep Cut Creek. They are 
| renting for this season. We furnish teams 
j and some machinery, our landlord fur- 
| nishes some machinery and all seed, pays 
half the threshing expenses and furnishes 
| half the binding twine. We get half the 
| | Crop. 

We have 81 acres of wheat in that is 
| looking fine. We have sown barley and 
| flax. We use a gang plow with two four- 
| teen-inch shares and work four horses to 
}to it, though others work five. Also we 
| work three horses to steel fourteen-foot 
harrow and drill, and four horses to disk 
harrow. So it takes horses to farm in 
this country to advantage. The best 
| farmers here before sowing wheat treat 
it with formaldehyde. They put the seed 
wheat in the wagon bed, with side-boards 
on, and with shovel throw it as much as 
possible to one end of the bed. Then they 
pour or sprinkle the wheat, work up with 
shovel and draw down more wheat. The 
proportion, I believe, is one quart of for- 
maldehyde to 50 gallons of water for one 
hundred bushels of wheat. 
| This country has been woefully misrep- 
|resented. We received letters from Mis- 
souri saying they had a heavy snow on 
May ll, and on that day we gathered wild 
flowers here. A cyclone is something un- 
heard of in this locality, though we have 
strong winds every day, and such dread- 
ful dust storms. But the country is simply 
beautiful and the loveliest roads we ever 
saw. A twenty-mile drive in an afternoon 
is as nothing here. There are people all 
around us that came here a few years 
ago and now are well fixed with homes 
of their own, having all the machinery, 
steck, etc., to run their farms. They are 
out of debt and contented. 

Fowls of all kinds do well here. Our 
hens have laid remarkably well, which 
goes to prove that small grains, especial- 
ly wheat, are the feed for fowls. Last 
summer we read a poem in “‘Lady’s Home 
Journal.’ The title, as well as I can re- 
member, was “A Dakota Woman." It 
described her as being isolated from all 
humanity—on a prairie “wide as God,” 
and so lonely that the “‘konk’’ of a goose 
was music toher ears. I decided right there 
that I'd never like Dakota, but how mis- 
taken our poet was. There are song 
birds innumerable, and some of them the 
sweetest singers I ever heard. Meadow 
larks are everywhere and orioles are 
common. 

We bought some of the nicest fish last 
week—called suckers—but unlike our Mis- 
souri suckers. These have no bones to 
aggravate one. They were caught in 
Willow Creek, near here, and were from 
six to ten inches long. We have had no 
| rains as yet, and fear a drouth may strike 
| us, though farmers here say we can do 
| very well without rain till about June 1. 
Our first planting of early vegetables 
was killed by a freeze, but we have rad- 
ishes, lettuce and onions up and will soon 
be eating northern grown vegetables. 

Bottineau Co., N, D. 





“NANCY.” 
A LOVER OF BEAUTY. 


A Scotch Highlander, old, worn and 
poor, was in the habit of going every 
morning a little distance from his cottage 
and standing there, unbonneted, for a few 
minutes. When asked the reason for this 
by a friend who came upon him one 
morning, and who waited till he had cov- 
ered his head and turned his eyes away 
from the hills, he replied with a rare 
smile, “I have come here every morning 
for years, and taken off my bonnet to the 
beauty of God's handiwork.” 

His was a beauty-loving soul, with a 
reverence for this wonderful world. And 
yet, how many of us go through the world 
blind to its beauty, scarcely heeding its 
wonders, much less stopping for reverent 
admiration!—Normal Instructor. 


WE ARE NEVER SORRY. 


doing good to all. 

speaking the truth in love. 
hearing both sides before judging. 
holding an angry tongue. 

being kind to the distressed. 
asking pardon for all wrongs. 
being patient to everybody. 
stopping ears to a tale bearer. 


For disbelieving most evil reports of 


others. 

For never tasting strong drink and nev- 
er tempting others with it.—Universalist 
Leader. 





HOW WOULD YOU LIKE IT YOUR- 
SELF? 


There was a great commotion in the 
back yard. Mother hurried to the win- 
dow, to see Johnny chasing the cat with 
stones. 

“Why, Johnny, what 
What is the matter 
asked. 

“She's so dirty, mother. 
her up in the coal hole,” 

“And is that all?” 

‘Why, yes,” said Johnny. “She's dirty 
and black and horrid! We don’t want her 
here.”’ 

Mother was about to speak, but she 
checked herself and went back into the 
house. Presently Johnny came in, cry- 
ing, and ran to her for help. He had 
fallen into a puddle, and was dripping 
with mud. 

“Oh, mother, mother!’ 
help from her. 

“Jane,” she said quietly to the nurse, 
who was sewing, “do you know where 
there are any good-sized gravel-stones?”’ 

Nurse looked up, astonished, and John- 
ny stopped his loud noise to stare. 

“Stones, ma'am?” asaed Jane. 

“Yes, to throw at Johnny. He’s been in 
a puddle, and is dirty and black and hor- 
rid. We don’t want him here.” 

Johnny felt as if this were more than he 
could bear, but a funny smile on his 
mother’s face kept his heart from being 
quite broken. 

“Please, mother, I'll never do it again!” 
he cried. “Poor kitty! how sorry she 
must have felt when I threw stones at 
her.” 

Johnny was then washed and comfort- 
ed, but he did not soon forget the lesson 
he had learned of doing to others as he 
would have them do to him. 


CHERRY RECIPES. 


are you doing? 
with kitty?” she 


Somebody shut 
he said. 


he cried, sure of 


CHERRY ROLL.—Have ready a narrow 
sheet of puff paste, spread thick with 
stoned cherries, roll up and place in a 
baking-pan, dust with sugar and bits of 
butter, put a very little water in the pan— 
not more than a teaspoonful or two, and 
bake a delicate brown. Serve with a 
cherry sauce, for which cream half a cup 
of butter with a cup of powdered sugar. 
Stir in as many bruised cherries as the 
sauce will take without separating. Serve 
cold. 

CHERRY SHORTCAKE.—Stone, sweet- 
en and mash the cherries. Make and bake 
a shortcake as for any fruit. Split in 
halves and butter. Spread thick with 
cherries, cover with the other half of the 
shortcake, and put the rest of the cherries 
on top. 

CHERRY SALAD.—Arrange in a salad 
bowl the white hearts of lettuce and 
place on them large, ripe cherries, previ- 
ously pitted and stuffed with chopped 
jnuts. Pour over them the following 
dressing: Beat thoroughly the yolks of 
two eggs, one teaspoonful sugar, one 
shake salt. Add four tablespoons melted 
butter and six tablespoonsful lemon juice. 
Cook until it thickens, then remove from 
the stove and add the well beaten whites 
of two eggs. When cold add one teacup- 
ful of whipped cream. 

CHERRY TAPIOCA.—Soak one teacup- 
ful of tapioca over night in sufficient wa- 
ter. In the morning add one pint of water 
and cook until clear. Sweeten to taste, 
and stir through one pound of ripe cher- 
ries. Pour into a fancy dish and chill on 
ice until! wanted. Serve with cream and 
sugar or cherry sauce. 

CHERRY ICING.—Boil one teacupful of 
granulated sugar in four tablespoonfuls 
of cherry juice until it threads, then stir 
it Into the stiffly beaten white of one egg. 


Poultry Yard. 


LIMBER-NECKED CHICKENS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some of my 
fine young hens are affected in a very pe- 
culiar manner and I wish to get some in- 
formation and advice from RURAL 
WORLD readers. My chickens suddenly 
become very weak in their legs and are 
unable to stand up and their necks be- 
come limber. They eat heartily, are fat 
and seem in excellent health until they 
take the “drunken spell.’’ Several of 
them have died. I am familiar with leg 
weakness in little chickens, but this is 
different and altogether new to me. Can 
the RURAL WORLD or some of its read- 
ers help me out. 











WALTER P. 

Tarrant Co., Texas. 

Answered by Dr. T. E. White, veterina- 
rian, Sedalia, Mo.: 

In regard to this disease I have con- 
sulted several of Sedalia’s poultry fan- 
ciers. One gentleman says that he once 
had some chickens affected in this man- 
ned that had eaten of poisoned rats. An- 
other gentleman, who once lived in Tex- 
as, tells me it is a disease peculiar to the 
south, and is due to overfeeding and not 
enough range. His experience was with 
a cock bought at a poultry show in Fort 
Worth. No one to whom I have spoken 
seems to know how to deal with the dis- 
ease. Perhaps some of our poultrymen 
reuders may be able to give suggestions. 


JUDD. 


HARES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: There having 
been several articles published in the 
RURAL WORLD, and several corre- 
spondents asking information regarding 
Belgian Hares I enclose the following 
clipping from a paper of recent date, 
which doubtless will cover all informa- 
tion in regard to the value of this hare. 

As the RURAL WORLD is published 
for the protection as well as the interest 
of the farmers, the article published in 
its columns might save many who con- 
template embarking in the Belgian Hare 
industry much trouble and expense. I 
know nothing of the hare myself, but if 
it is as Mr. Burnett says, a humbug, it 
should be known before a deal of money 
is lost by it. J. H. MARSHALL. 

Lafayette Co., Mo. 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 26.—W. J. Bur- 
nett, of the Northwestern Hide and Fur 
Company, in speaking of the fur and meat 
of the Belgian hare, which a great num- 
ber of farmers throughout the country 
have been raising, says that the whole 
business is a fraud and a humbug. 

“We have received inquiries from farm- 
ers all over the country who have been 
humbugged into going into the Belgian 
hare business, as to the prices we are 
paying for skins,” he says. “Thousands 
have been fooled by the clever manipu- 
lators of the scheme, who are evidently 
shrewd men. 

“The skins have no more value in this 
country than the common hare of like 
size: The fur is only used in this country 
for ‘hatter’s stock,’ and the Belgian hare 


BELGIAN 





skins from foreign countries can be had 
dressed and dyed for less than one-fourth 


what these humbugs claim the raw skin 
is worth here. It is the cheapest and 
poorest of all furs, being so tender that 
there is no wear to it. 

“They say that immense fortunes are 
easily made by raising the hares for 
market. They inform the press that the 
skins are worth from 8 cents to $2 each, 
and that the meat finds ready sale in all 
the leading markets of our country at 2 
cents per pound. There is no market 
whatever in any of the cities of this coun- 
try, and there is no demand for the skins. 
In a small way they may be sold, but 
there is a large number now raised, which 
is proved by the numerous inquiries we 
have as to what we will give for their 
skins, and asking us where they can find 
sale for the meat, with or without being 
dressed. 

“There is one thing that is not a fake; 
that’s the wonderful way in which they 
increase in numbers. 

“We prophesy that in less than 10 years 
those who have the animals now will 
turn them loose, and they will multiply 
so fast that they will become a pest as 
bad as the rabbits are now in Australia. 
Then the state will be called upon to pay 
a bounty to get rid of them.” 


POULTRY V8. COWS. 


Interesting Experiments and Comparative 
Value of Poultry and Cows. 


O. W. Mapes, in “Poultry Monthly,” 
who says he has kept more than 1,000 hens 
each year for five years, compares the 
possible and probable profits of keeping 
cows and keeping hens. He estimates 
that 2,000 good but not fancy-bred hens 
would cost at first outlay about the same 
money as 20 cows. A cow barn for 20 
cows would cost in Orange County, N. Y., 
from $1,500 to $2,000. The same money 
would erect buildings of equally good ma- 
terial, style and finish for 2,000 hens. He 
follows the separate colony plan and 
kept 40 hens in each house of 10 by 12 feet, 
and has kept 50 to 6 in a house, and 
could not see but that they did as well as 
when only 20 were kept together. But at 
40 hens to a house he would need 530 
hcuses for 2,000 hens and the price of the 
cow barn would allow $30 to $40 for each 
house. 

He allows for feeding the cows one and 
one-half tons of hay $18, pasturing five 
months $7.50, and one ton of grain $18, a 
total of $43.50 per cow, and $875 for 20 
cows. He finds by actual experience that 
it cost about 65 cents a year to feed a hen, 
or $1,300 for 2,000 hens, $425 more than for 
the cows. 

But what are the cash returns? He has 
had one hen lay 230 eggs in a year, but 
he puts such a hen in the class with cows 
that produce 5,000 to 6,000 Ibs. of milk a 
year, as not easy to be found or to be 
bought at low prices. He thinks not 
every farmer could pick up a herd of 20 
cows that would yield a product worth 
$60 a year, or $1,200 for the 20 cows. He 
then places the probable yield at 8 to 10 
dozen eggs in a year. For five years his 
egg product from 1,000 hens has never 
been less than $1.50 per hen in a year, 
selling at 18 to 20 cents a dozen in Orange 
County, although many of his hens are 
kept until five or six years old. This 
then would be an income from eggs alone 
of $8,000 from 2,000 hens, or $1980 more 
than from the 20 cows, and after taking 
out the $425 extra feed, a profit of $1,375 
more than that made on the cows. 

To prove his estimate not extravagant, 
he gave his figures from March 1 to No- 
vember 1, 1898, a period of eight months, 
during which he had about 1,200 hens most 
of the time, and they laid 129,418 eggs, or 
over 100 each, and he sold to the amount 
of $1,984 from them, beside hatching over 
1,000 chickens. This is better than $1.50 
worth of eggs per hen in eight months. 

His method of feeding is an unusual 
one, as during those eight months they 
had corn constantly by them in boxes 
which were filled automatically from a 

in holding a month’s supply. Mash rich 
in what the corn lacked, nitrogen and or- 
ganic mineral matter, was also kept in 
troughs all of the time, taking care not 
to mix enough at any time to have it get 
sour. The hens made a balanced ration 
to suit themselves. He was by this plan 
able to mix the food and distribute in 
the troughs for over 2,000 fowls including 

the young stock in two hours’ work in a 
day, and he thinks if he had them all in 
one long building with a hallway along 
the back side, and a car in which to car- 
ry food, eggs, etc., he could care for 4,000 
hens without help. He claims that this is 
“a story from real life,’ and the results 
of his own experience. It certainly con- 
tains some ideas not in accordance with 
the usual teachings of poultry papers and 
poultry writers. 


SELECTING LAYING HENS. 


In selecting your stock of winter-laying 
hens, it is always best to set aside for 
this purpose the strong, vigorous, early 
maturing pullets, not necessarily the ear- 
liest hatched specimens, for some of those 
may not mature into so strong and vig- 
orous pullets as some of the later hatched 
ones. Size, strength and vigor are the 
most important features of a good egg 
producer, and that is the first considera- 
tion to the majority of all who keep hens, 
writes T. F. McGrew in “Country Gentle- 
man,” — 

The vigorous hen is an active, hard- 
working hen, always on the go hunting 
for attractive morsels of food that will 
build up her constitution for the duty at 
hand. Her very activity gives her 
strength and vigor of constitution, and, 
like all of the animal and bird creation, 
the most active and industrious are the 
most prolific producers. An Idle, lazy hen 
seldom produces many eggs. She is usu- 
ally over-fat and longing to do her duty 
as a market fowl, so as to end her use- 
less and unproductive existence. Hens 
that lack energy to hustle might as well 
be killed at once to save the expense of 
food they will consume if allowed to con- 
tinue their useless lives. 

An idle hen is always a lazy hen; an 
idle lazy hen is always an over fat hen. 
This condition may be either your fault 
or it may be the hen’s fault. Be this as 
it may, it is time wasted in the effort to 
reduce her to proper laying condition, for 
the time lost in this process could be 
given to the good laying specimens that 
pay for their keep. We all know it is a 


useless waste of time and food to keep 
year after year a cow for milk that ap- 
propriates the greater part of her food to 
making herself fat. Better send her to 
the butcher and select one to take her 
place that does not rob the milk pail to 
make beef. 

Just so with hens. Some naturally ac- 
cumulate fat, while others turn all their 
food supply into eggs, only absorbing to 
themselves sufficient for vigor and good 
condition. The most noticeable feature of 
a good laying hen is her vigor and indus- 
try, being always on the go, hunting and 
digging for her living. These conditions 
give her a bright clear eye and very red 
comb, face and wattles—the barometer 
of her health and the indicator of her 
ability to give full return in eggs for all 
the food she consumes. 


BUFF JERSEY LIKES LEGHORNS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Yesterday we 
weighed two Plymouth Rock and two 
Brown Leghorn chicks that were hatched 
the same day and in the same incubator, 
and have been fed together, thus giving 
them the same chances for growth. They 
were six weeks old and the Plymouth 
Rocks weighed 16% ounces each and Leg- 
horns 17 ounces each. In raising 1% or 2- 
pound broilers the Leghorn will usually 
come out ahead as individuals, while in 
setting 200 eggs for results the Leghorn 
will be winner every time. As dressed 
poultry there is nothing that makes a 
finer appearance than Leghorn hens or 
pullets; they are plump and of a size that 
is appreciated by the city housekeeper. 
For capons the Leghorn cockerel is an 
ideal market bird, not too heavy, very 
compact and carrying its fat evenly dis- 
tributed through its body. 

Monmouth, I[il. “BUFF JERSEY.” 


A WIFE EQUAL TO A GOLD MINE. 


My husband was in debt and I, being anxious to 
help him, thought | woul@ sell Elk Self-Heating 
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Street, St. Louis, Mo.. will start any one in the 
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ORIGIN OF BERKSHIRES. 








Prof. Thomas Shaw: The origin of 
Berkshires like that of all other Brit- 
ish breeds of swine is shrouded in 
much obscurity. The river of their his- 
tory, though it is likely to flow on through 
all the continent, rises in a land ob- 
secured by mists and clouds. The most 
that can be said with reference to their 
origin is that they come of one of the 
original old English breeds. What that 
original was we only know in part. But 
many of the old writers on swine would 
seem to be in substantial agreement with 
reference to the following conclusions, 
viz.: 1. That the original Berkshire was 
a large animal capable of being devel- 
oped until he could be made to weigh 800 
to 1,000 pounds. His body was long, but, 
unlike his white contemporary in the 
northeast of England, it had fair width; 
his head was medium, but of course long- 
er than it is now; his ears were rather 
long and inclined to droop; he had strong 
limbs and was withal a slow feeder and 
maturer. 2. That his coat, like that of Jo- 
seph, was usually made up of many col- 
ors The three dominant among these 
were sandy, black and white, and domi- 
nant perhaps, in the order named. But 
brown and buff and some other colors do 
not seem to have asserted themselves 
with anything like an orderly uniformity 
or in equal degrees. Some of the animals 
appear to have been all or nearly all san- 
dy, some all or nearly all black and some 
all or nearly all white. But more com- 
monly they were variously spotted. That 
some of these colors died hard is evi- 
denced in a drawing of a Berkshire in 
Prof. Low’s “‘Domestic Animals,” pub- 
lished as late as 1842. The prevailing color 
in this portrait is sandy, or reddish 
brown spotted with black. The feet and 
legs for nearly all their length are white. 
But we may legitimately conclude from 
references made by Sidney, that even 
prior to this time there were other Berk- 
shires with markings not far different 
from the Berkshire markings of to-day. 
8. That the old Berkshire was pre-emi- 
nently noted for the magnificent charac- 
ter of the meat which he produced, be- 


! cause of the large proportion of the lean 


and the admirable way in which the fat 
and lean were streaked and otherwise 
blended. And, 4. That he possessed a 
vigor which has fitted him for hunting for 
his food or storing it away in large quan- 
tity when fed to him as his owner might 
desire. And his inherent vigor none 
of the crosses referred to below have ever 
been able to entirely efface. 


HOGS AND CLOVER. 





The man who has little capital except 
land can build up with the chances of 
making money better with hogs and 
clover than any other farm crops, but 
to do this he must make a specialty of 
the business, says E. P. Smith in the 
“Michigan Farmer.’’ There is no better 
mortgage lifter than hogs, but not every 
farmer knows how to raise hogs to the 
best advantage. As a matter of expe- 
rience I consider that we have yet 
a good deal to learn about hog raising, 
although some of us have approached 
pretty close to the ideal method. I sup- 
pose I have lost as many through cholera 
as many breeders, and I am sure I have 
failed to fatten others as fast as they 
were intended by nature simply because 
I was ignorant of the right way. 
But a man learns a lot through experi- 
ence and hard work, and I have not been 
the last to take advantage. of my own 
failures and successes as well as of those 
of my friends and neighbors. 

I think now that I can raise hogs with 
as little tendency to cholera as most 
farmers, and I believe that the whole se- 
cret is simply in starting them right, feed- 
ing them properly and keeping their sani- 
tary surroundings as they ought to be. 
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the cholera. Clover is an excellent sum- 
mer food for the hogs, and I turn mine 
in the field to feed on it, but at the same 
time I give them feed all through the 
summer. I feed them daily in summer 
with shorts and corn, and this helps to 
fatten them. An exclusive diet of shorts 
makes them thin and lean, and as some 
say makes them ready to lay on fat when 
winter fed on corn. But it is much better 
to let them lay on a little of the fat in 
summer while they are growing, and not 
leave it all for the winter. When winter 
comes I do not turn them suddenly on a 
corn diet, which is apt to make them 
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stuffy and heavy even in cold weather. 
On the contrary, I continue their mixed 
diet of clover hay and grass, oats, wheat, 
bran, shorts and roots. I add more of the 
grain diet in cold weather because they 
require more for heating purposes, and 
besides it is the season for fattening. But 
I never give them an exclusive corn or 
grain diet winter or summer any more 
than I give them a clover diet without 
the corn. The combination of the two, I 
believe, always produces the best re- 
sults. 


MANUFACTURING HOGS. 





While shelling and feeding his soaked 
corn the hog manufacturer saves the cobs 
and burns in pit at leisure time into char- 
coal, and finds by long years of practice 
that charcoal, wood ashes and salt, with 
a minimum amount of copperas, will 
supply, in a large measure, the system 
with that which is not supplied in food 
material. When judicious feeding is fol- 
lowed little if any chemicals are needed, 
writes Theo. Louis in the “Stockman and 
Farmer.” 

The tedious process of weaning litters 
is overcome generally, the exceptions are 
few, in the uniform system of breeding, 
which permits the weaning of the entire 
herd at the age of ten to twelve weeks. 
It is then when sows enjoy to be relieved 
from exhaustive maternal duties, quietly 
submitting to separation, turned to sepa- 
rate pasture, not with intent or expecta- 
tion that they shall subsist on it, after 
long, faithful, exhausting labor that, with 
all painstaking of feeding to cause their 
growth, reduced their system. They re- 
ceive a liberal feed of grain. Some of 
them have proven themselves valuable 
breeders and mothers, they are not only 
expected to recuperate, but their higher 
perfection as to growth and vigor should 
be ever the hog manufacturer’s aim. He 
is never forgetful of the natural law “‘like 
produces like."’ To breed from the best 
is one of the rules that leads to profitable, 
uniform production. Those discarded 
and designed for early market are not 
put on a ration of food of support, to fin- 
ish later on near winter, as is so common- 
ly practiced. Why wait, when all condi- 
tions are favorable for economical pro- 
duction? 

He is not perplexed where to put and 
feed his herd of pigs. Manufacturer like, 
the next department for development of 
product is not wanting. A field of peas 
is in waiting for their steady growth and 
development of frame, to fit them for the 
final finishing process on corn. They 
have been prepared for this abrupt 
change of feeding by supplying them for 
a week with peas mown, as part of daily 
ration. When they thereafter do their 
own harvesting, with provision for shade, 
pure water and the condiment of char- 
coal at will, the average increase in 
weight is never less than a pound a day 
and frequently more for each pig. While 
he is at liberty to attend to field duties 
until the gleaning process commences it 
is supplemented with sweet corn from ad- 
joining lot. But gleaning stops as soon 
as it becomes evident that there is a fall- 
ing off in gain. The pigs are then trans- 
ferred to feeding yard with feeding floor 


where their whole ration consists of 
corn, not green soft corn, stalk and 
all. He has long since found that 


this was feeding without system, for 
the scale recorded no paying result. In 
former years the corn was supplemented 
with swill of shorts or ground oats, or 
whatever could be obtained in advance 
at most profitable figures. But since Prof. 
John A. Craig demonstrated to the hog 
manufacturer the value of rape, lessening 
the cost of production, not only this but 
retaining the highest state of thrift and 
health, he has it ready for them. A pity 
that hardly one hog manufacturer out of 


ten can be convinced of the truth and 
economy. Why not? Because it was a 
Professor? No! He won't be convinc- 


ed by figures, fact, truth and scale. How- 
ever, as soon as the pea field is evacuated 
it is plowed (pea vine and manure depos- 
its guarantee an increased fertility) and 
sown to rye. By the time fall pigs arrive 
there is a fine pasture for sows and pigs 
of pea vine and rye, lasting to winter's 
door. 

The spring pigs are hogs, his rape is 
gone, in turn comes the squash manufac- 
tured on adjoining ground to the corn 
field, so as to receive the same culture 
as long as practicable without injury to 
the vine and plant. Manure was not 
spared in the propagation, securing a 
bountiful crop in return, readily gath- 
ered. The residue that is not fed is easi- 
ly preserved in sheds or straw stacks for 
early winter feeding to sows, pigs and 
cows. Little labor is required in feeding 
them, (the amount required each day ob- 
servation soon teaches the feeder) thrown 
on the feeding floor or yards, split with 
ax or spade in halves or quarters, bal- 
ancing the heavy feeding of corn. The 
well digested excrements show the bene- 
ficial result. The sale at stock yards the 
admiration of the stock buyer, paying an 
advance over ruling prices, tell the story 
that hogs are a manufactured product, 
representing the skill of the farmer man- 
ufacturer, that is not bound to iron-clad 
rules, but ever searching in nature's 
great storehouse for truth and adaptabil- 
ity to his own conditions and surround- 
ings nor ignoring the experience and 
teaching of others. 


KEEPING PORK IN THE SUMMER. 





Slice the meat from the bones with a 
very sharp knife so the slices will be 
smooth and of uniform thickness. Re- 
move the rind and rough discolored por- 
tions. Before slicing if the meat is very 
cold the cutting will be easier and more 
quickly done, writes Sarah E. Wilcox in 
the “National Stockman.” 

Pack into clean, sweet earthen jars that 
have never been used for pickles or vine- 
gar, pressing the layers as compactly as 
possible. Fill the jars to within an inch 
of the top. Bake the rinds and bits of 
fat that have been trimmed away. Strain 
the resulting fat and add to it sufficient 
lard, heat and fill jars to the brim. Tie 
up closely and store in a cool cellar. If 
the following precautions are observed 
the meat will keep perfectly sweet the 
year around: 

When wanted for the table remove the 
lard, take out enough meat for two or 
three meals, as it will keep a few days, 
at once strain the lard and return to the 
jar, and tie up closely as before. Do not 
leave the meat in the jar exposed, but al- 
ways cover as soon as possible, and keep 
it under the lard an inch. This is com- 
paratively little work when one becomes 
accustomed to it. The bones can be 


boiled at once, and the rinds and bits of 
meat or trimmings utilized, so there is no 
possible waste and no care other than 
stated. 

















FEEDING SOW AND PIGS 
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and a little careful observation will make 
the test easily understood. In this con- 
nection it should be said that the sow 
with pigs must have an ever increasing 
ration, which cannot be named specifical- 
ly, but must be determined by the test 
suggested. The growing pigs require an 
ever increasing quantity of milk, which 
requires more food for the sow, and they 
will also soon begin to eat of the food fur- 
nished her, and that must be provided, 
but always with care, and ever mihdful 
of the fact that food must be conducive 
to growth and not to fat. The fat young 
pig is a standing invitation to thumps | 
and other disorders. The pigs that are | 
given some grain while nursing are spared 
the abrupt change that follows weaning 
when no grain has been fed. 

There is one more suggestion that is 
appropriate to the season, and that is 
that pasturage and exercise are essential 
to the well being of the pig or hog, and to 
the cheap production of pork. Of course, 
pasturing implies exercise, but the exer- 
cise must be provided for even if there is 
no pasturage. The penned up pig cannot 
do its best at this season, and at no sea- 
son can the pig without exercise do so 
well as the one with it. 


SWEET CORN FOR HOGS. 








The Western pork-raiser usually thinks 
he could not grow his hogs cheaply or 
make good pork if he had not a pasture 
in which they could run during the sum- 
mer, and until he has his corn ready to | 
begin fattening them on, says an ex- 
change. The Eastern farmer, who keeps 
up a few hogs to use up his skim-milk and 
other farm waste, does not want his hogs 
running about, and usually has no more 
pasture than he needs for his other stock. 
But with a little labor he can have all 
the advantages of the pasture without its 
convenience. Let him take a small patch 
near the pig yard, and sow a part of it 
with flat turnips. They may not be fit to 
send to market, but if they are wormy the 
hogs will eat them and be glad of them. 
Then plant another part to sweet corn, 
and when the turnips are gone begin to 
cut up the corn and throw into the pen 
every day. They will eat every inch of 
stalk if too much is not given at a time, 
and if they find an ear on it they will not 
reject it. 

Sweet corn planted any time in June | 
will mature a crop. If not needed for the 
pigs or cows in the green state it makes 
excellent fodder for winter feeding. An 
acre or two will afford a very handy 
source of forage. 





COST OF HOGS. 

Or a farm with reasonably good build- 
ings and a clover pasture, the cost of a 
gain of a pound of live weight on a hog | 
up to 150 pounds is not very much in ex-| 
cess of two cents, To this must be added 
the interest on the value of the brood 
sow, the cost of her keep, the risk of ac- | 
cident, the cost of grass, of the care and | 
the prices or below, says ‘“‘Wallace’s 
Farmer.” 

Under these circumstances, the price of 
hogs will depend largely on the price of 
corn and the freedom of hogs from the | 
ravages of disease. When the partial | 
failure of a corn crop occurs and the 
prices run up to from thirty to forty 
cents on the farm, the immediate effect is , 
to crowd the hog stock of the country | 
on the market and depress the price. 
When a large portion of the hog stock is 
wiped off by cholera, the immediate effect 
at the beginning of the disease is to crowd 
the hog stock of the country on the mar- 
ket and depress the price, and the after 
effect of which is to enhance the price by 
creating a scarcity in the supply. 


AMERICA LEADS THE WORLD. 





As in most of the he important breeds of 
stock America leads the world in swine. 
America has more swine than all the 
countries of the Old World combined, 
says the “Western Agriculturist.”” Our 
broad acres in fields and pastures with 
abundant feed, give us the healthiest hogs 
and the best pork in the world. The close, 
filthy pens used for generations have re- 
duced swine breeding year by year, while 
our swine breeding has increased with the 
growth of our population, and now our 
people and our pigs number about the 
same so that we can feed the world. 

Few people realize how large a share 
of the hogs in the world are grown in 
this country. The statistical department 
of the government has recently made a 
careful estimate of the number of hogs 
now living in the world, and the figures 
are placed at 122,376,000, of which number 
the United States is credited with 69,000,- 
000, equal to 54.6 per cent of the entire 
world’s supply. Austria, Hungary, Rus- 
sia and Germany have between 10,000,000 
and 11,000,000 each, France has a little 
over 6,000,000, the United Kingdom has 
nearly 3,700,000, Spain, Italy and Canada 
almost 2,000,000 each, Belgium and Austria 
a little over 1,090,000, and other countries 
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sary to use the loose salt for them. 
ing the winter a box can be 
at a convenient place in the shed and at 
the proper height so they can have access 
to it at all times of the day. In summer if 
they do not have a shed to run under the 
box can be fastened to a gate post and 
have a roof placed over it so as to keep 
out the rain. If it is desired to use loose 
salt for cattle the same arrangements can 
be used as have already been described 
for sheep. The roof over the box should 
be high enough to be entirely out of the 
way of the animals. Where loose salt is 
used it is necessary to be careful to keep 
a supply in the box all the time, as the 
animals are liable to eat too much if they 
go without for several days. 
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THE AME RIC AN CROSS 


The fact that at the last 
South Wales Sheep Breeders’ Association 
show held in Sydney, news of which has 
just reached this country, the champion 
honors were won by a pure bred Ameri- 
can, says very much for the high favor in 
which the Vermonts are held in the Aus- 
tralian colonies. But the question to my 
mind is, does this class of sheep, or rather 
their progeny, find favor with the Euro- 
pean wool trade generally? In looking at 
this subject there is no question to wool 
buyers in Yorkshire or elsewhere so po- 
tent as to know and have shown them 
wool that is really good. The subject as 
to how that wool is produced concerns 
them not in the smallest degree. That is 
the producer's question. All their concern 
is to have shown them good, sound wool, 
and plenty of it. Therefore, this question 
of the introduction of the American me- 
rino can only be settled by its actual re- 
sults, that is, so far as the 


annual New 


wool trade is 


concerned generally, says a correspond- 
ent to the “Indiana Farmer.” 

In looking at this subject from the 
standpoint of those who have this wool 
to use, it must be said that no complaint 
can be levied against the raw material 
from the progeny of this American cross, 
As I have stood in the London wool lofts 


and carefully examined such a clip as the 
Coonong, and others where a strong dash 


of the American strain has been manifest, 
I have said to myself spontaneously, this 
is good wool, it’s sound, well grown and 


very shafty, and well worth being taken 
by any man. But the prices realized are 
always the best evidence of merit and ex- 
cellence, and those clips where this cross 
has been manifest have always command- 
ed prices fully equivalent with other clips 
of the pure Australian type, and the 
growers must have felt satisfied at the re- 
turns and practical support given to their 
wool. 

But in looking at this subject there is no 
question of a doubt that the result of 
this cross is to somewhat sacrifice quality 


‘at the expense of weight and destiny. The 


remark has recently been made publicly in 
Bradford that there was observable in 
Australian wool a tendency towards a 
lower standard of quality than say even 
ten years ago, and so pronounced was 
this state of affairs becoming that buyers 
were finding it increasingly difficult to get 
wools of right quality. This seems to me 
to be altogether due to the new regime 
that Australian sheep breeders have in- 
augurated, but I say as yet no reasonable 
complaint can be levied against the good 
medium character and quality of Austra- 
lian Merinos. However, there is just a 
possibility of rather under-estimating this 
important essential, and producing fine 
wceols of too strong a quality that causes 
buyers to class as ‘‘bare sixties.’’ This 
should be guarded against, though as yet 
nothing more than a caution need be giv- 
en. 

Then the question of weight and density 
of staple, which, in other words, means 
more “‘combing”’ property in the staple, is 
a strong point recommending these wools 
to buyers. We have found this, that these 
wools produce some very good results, 
that their “yield” of “‘top to noil” is of 
greater percentage, than in the finer sta- 
pled wools, and the good combing results 
that usually follow go very far in pop- 
ularizing these American-Australian 
weols amongst buyers. The fact, too, 
that they are usually sound and to be de- 
pended upon in this important particular, 
is a strong factor why the cross should 
remain. I have seen clips having this 
strain and which have come through this 
late drouth with far less emaciation than 
those grown in the same locality but 
which have been totally free of American 
blood in the staple, thus proving that the 
whole flock is at least stronger and better 
able to fight against adverse circum- 
stances than would otherwise be the case. 

Some complaint has been levied against 
the wool of this cross owing to a sensible 
increase in yolk in the wool. An excessive 
amount of yolk is no doubt some disad- 
vantage to buyers when estimating the 
yield of clean wool, but otherwise there 


can be no objection. But taking the woo! 
all round the buyer’s verdict is such as to 
strengthen the hands of those who have 





smaller numbers. 








seen fit to adopt the cross. 


— —— a. oo ° 
highest market price obtainable for your 
| you wane ee who have the proper facilities for hand- 


it to the best advantage. We are thorough- 
y,cqulpped for this purpose, as is shown from the fact ¢ that from April, 


WE HANDLED 19,000,000 Woot 


Note the liberal terms and Pi a in our four offers below 

First—A liberal CASH ADVANCE on Bs Shipment, SIGHT 
DRAFT WITH BILL OF LADING ATTACH 

Second—On all money advanced 5 per cent interest per annum. § 

Third—ONLY ONE CENT PER POUND COMMISSION for selling (7 
your Wool, which includes STORAGE, INSURANCE and all expense i { ? 
for six months, except freight and cartage. wi, /f 

Fourth—We furnish sacks and sewing twine free for use to all |)” if "v 
who consign to us. 2 eT) aN 
We also mail free to all our inquirers our Circuler Letter, which isa \J// 
review of the wool trade and will keep you posted at all times Jj 
as to ., movements, &c. Better get a copy at once. We 


ene BROS., 122,124,126,128 Michigan st.Chicago, Ils. } 


“BROTHERS.' 






















For HOG CHOLERA 


USE 


The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 


Only one Dr. J. H, Snoddy and one SNODDY REMEDY} 
for Hog Cholera which ts nage only by us. Dr. Snoddy’ 
picture ts on each packag ware of imitations ard ac- 
cept no substitutes. White to-day for Dr. snoddy » new! 
booklet on Hog Cholera and circulars and testimonials 
about his remedy. Address, 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Alton, Ill., U. 8. A. 
Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 








DR. J. H. SNODDY, ALTON, ILL 











Mo.’s Black Chief Pigs. 


Spring pigs by Mo.’s Black Chief 1930¥, A's Chief 21014 (by M: > Tec. 2d) and other well bred boars. 
Also choice gilts bred for fall litters. ee reangons'e booked as received 
Annual Public Sale Oct, 31, 190 E AXLINE, OAK GROVE, JACKSON Co... MO 


POLAND -CHINAS ON APPROVAL! 


wil ship to parties who will give satisfactory reference and pay express charges one way; pigs of 
either sex from 6 to 10 months old, and if oe pf iy as represented | will I pay return charges. Prices 
in reach of ail, Begs from Premium B. P. ks at pet 15 ogee. m M. B. Turkeys of prize 
winoing strains at Write for deserigtioe 0! a JONES, Pawnee, Ill. 











per 9 eggs. 


Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 


CURES Sead ent Ticks. Improves eso wool. 








$2. Send for descriptive pamphiets 
viRA DIP co., vs Branch Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 
you want, or what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 














Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


HEAD Ww spare at reasonable prices. V4 = hey for service. A nice lot of yearli ng sow 
Dy Ay Silver hatehing at $1.00 per 15; also a few nic 


Laced 
Cockerels for sale at $1.00 each. We can suit you in price ion ona quality. O Write us at once. 





HARRIS & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 








ine Chester White Pi, 
ot ia the same. Pric ce List. 


PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year 
Stocked u 


L. F. ZUMBRO, Avalon, 


Address 
ivingston Co., Mo. 





March and April pigs. $8 vo $10, until , Sopeeusbee Ist. 


Duroc-Jerseys and W. P. Rocks! 


Eggs, 61 £ 5a for 30. A few choice hens 








FATTENING OLD EWES 


“During the past year I bought a pro- 
miscuous lot of 100 sheep, and among them 
were several old ewes, writes a corre- 
spendent to the “Breeders’ Gazette.” 


Some of them will bring me lambs, oth- 
ers are too old to breed. I must dispose of 


about twenty-five of the old ones some 
time between this and next fall, Will 
you inform me as to how that can be 
done to the best advantage? Some will 
be suckling lambs until midsummer. I 


will have a good blue grass pasture, all 
the clover being killed out last year. I 
prepose to sow some dwarf rape with oats 
after the oats are up and turn the old 
sheep on after harvest, when the rape 
has a good growth; also grind corn for 
them and feed every day in addition. 
Would this put them in good market- 
able shape? If not, what course had I 
better pursue?” 

John A. Craig, of the lowa Experiment 
Station replies as follows: 

The best management in such instances 
would be to feed grain to the cull ewes 
and their lambs together during the time 
that the lambs are suckling the ewes. 
Oats or preférably bran with corn meal 
would likely furnish the best fattening ra- 
tion. By feeding grain in this way, it will 
get the lambs in good condition and also 
keep the ewes doing well so that they 
will take on flesh much more rapidly after 
the lambs have been taken away from 


off the ewes, the latter should be grained 
and given as great a variety of succulent 
food as possible. 

I think it would be to your advantage to 
sow a small piece of rape on some spe- 
cially rich place and cut this for the ewes. 
There will be less danger in feeding it and 
the ewes will probably do better than if 
allowed to run on it. In the way of grain 
there would be nothing more satisfactory 
than corn to make the ewes fat. I have 
used soaked corn with excellent results 
for old ewes that we wished to fatten as 
rapidly as possible. Such sheep are likely 
to be broken-mouthed and consequentiy 
need the grain ground or soaked. 





THE SUMMER LAMBS. 

The hardest season for young lambs is 
through the hot part of our dry summers, 
and the mortaltiy among them is some- 
times quite great. The heat of mid-sum- 
mer is debilitating enough to the older 
animals, and special precautions must be 
taken to carry the lambs through this 
period. The safest way is to have the 
lambs dropped early enough in the spring 
so they can be weaned and put on grain 
betore hot weather, writes William Con- 
way in the “Michigan Farmer.’ When 
young lambs have to nurse through the 
hot weather the drain on the ewes is very 
hard, and some never permanently recov- 
er from it. Moreover, there is no advan- 
tage to the lamb in being nursed through 
hot weather. This was believed to be the 
case at one time, and it was a common 
practice to have the summer lambs nursed 
through the hot weather and then put on 
grain in the early autumn. Just the re- 
verse is now found to be more satisfac- 


tory. Wean the lambs before hot weath- 





them, After the lambs have been taken | 


| 





| 
| 





OSCAR GOLE, AURORA, ILL., "S252%.23 SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


er, and get them started on the grain diet 
before July. 


The grain diet should begin early, and 
while the lambs are still nursing. This 
grain fed in connection with the ewe’'s 
milk will be easily digested, and it will 
produce more actual fat to the pound 


than any other period of the lamb’s life. 
The lambs take kindly to the grain when 
it is properly prepared and fed to them, 
but it should not be given to excess. The 
danger of their over-eating is ever pres- 
ent in hot weather, and the owner must 
use good judgment in preventing any 
stomach disorder from over-eating. The 
tape worm, which is apt to be present in 
hot weather to cause sickness, can be suc- 
cessfully combated if the stomach condi- 
tion of the lambs is kept perfect. If the 
worms appear in spite of all some remedy 
should be applied at once. An adminis- 
tration of gasoline in sweet milk in time 
will usually save the life of the lamb. The 
only danger from this is that of strang- 
ling, but this can be avoided with a little 
care. Tape and stomach worms are fre- 
quently due to turning the lambs on old 
pastures and keeping them there steadily. 
They are more numerous in old pastures 
than new, and the lambs are pretty sure 
to contract some of them if turned out 
continually on the same old pastures. It 
is better to shift them occasionally even 
if the pastures are all old The 
sheep and lambs appreciate a change of 
location, and the change always beneltlts 
them. 


SOUVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE TO 


CALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 


ones. 





We have just received from the Union 
Pacific Railroad a beautiful publication 
containing forty colored views of scenery 
between the Missouri River and Califor- 
nia. This is one of the most artistic pub- 
ications ever issued by any railroad 
company. The same will be mailed free 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps for post- 
age, on application to J. F. Aglar, Gen- 
eral Agent, St. Louis Mo. It is well worth 
the money; send for it. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overlook the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as we’! as fruit cul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features of 
these agricultural districts. Send 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 
W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


TO THE ROCKIES AND BEYOND 


Via Missouri Pacific and Rock Island 
Route. A new through sleeping car line 
will be operated between St. Louis and 
Denver over the above lines on and after 
June ist. This is the shortest and quick- 
est through sleeping car line between 
these points, leaving St. Louis 9:00 a. m. 
daily and arriving Denver 11:00 next 
morning. 
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She Riarkets 


WHEAT—Higher, with sales of desira- 
ble milling grades at 1@%c advance. De- 
mand still limited from local millers and 
Sept. small ‘from the outside. No. 2 red 
sold at 73%@74c on this, and 74%c E. side; 
No. 3 red at 72c; for Western 73%@7ic E 
side; for choice No. 4 winter at 6@70c; 
No. 2 hard at 674%4@68c; No. 3 do. at 66@66c; 
No. 2 soft spring at 66@%c; No. 3 do. at 
62c, from this to 64c; skd. lots sold at 6c 
to T2c to 73%@7Tic. 

CORN—Higher and very stiff, local buy- 
ers taking most of the current offerings; 
some shippers out. On trk., by sample— 
No. 2 at 40%c, No. 3 at 39%@40c; no grade 
at 36%c; No. 2 yellow at 4ic; No. 2 white 
at 41%@42c; No. 3 do. at 41%c; No. 3 color 
at 40%c. From elevator 5,000 No. 2 white, 
f. o. b., at 41%. 

OATS—Stronger for mixed, 
scanty supply, and good grades of white, 
all selling readily, but No. 4 white dull 
and unchanged. On trk.—No. 2 234 
No. 3 at 22%c; No. 4 (rust proof) at 
No. 2 Northern at 23%c; No. 2 white at 27c; 
No. 3 do. at 2@26c; No. 4 do. at 24c 

RYE—Entirely None 
and No. 2 

HAY—Offerings were large and demand | 
very moderate, the grades 
sought after and all else very dull. Prices 
on trk. now range: Timothy $12@12.50 for | 
choice, $11@12 for No. 1, $10@10.50 for No. 2, 
$9.50@10 for No prairie $8.50@9 for 
choice, $8@8.50 for 1; $7 No. 2; 
good to choice 





which in 
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PP 1L« 


nominal offered 


quotable at 5ic 


best alone 


50GS8 fe 


No 


clover $9@11.50 
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PRICES ON 'CHANGE 
The following table shows the range of 
prices in future and cash grain: 
Closed Range 
Saturday To-day. 
Wheat— 
June 701% 
July ..7l4a 
Aug ..714n 
Sept 71%,@72 
Corn— 
June 
July 
Sept 
Oats— 
June 
July 3 224%@.... 
Sept . 
Cash wheat, corn and oats 
follows: | 
Last Year. Saturday. To-day. 
Wheat— 


No, 2 red.... 
No. 3 red 

No. 4 winter 
No. 2 hard.. 
No. 3 hard..69 


Closed 
To-day. 


Gis. 22% n 


78%4@.... 
72144@75% 
70 @ 

72 @7A% 
@70 


7344@74% 
2 @i4 
6 @70 
6744@68 


6 @66 


@63% 
@ 
64 @65 
40 @.... 
40 @.... 
41%@.... 
404441 


40%@40 
0 @.... 
41% @4 

414@.... 


23%@.... 
22%@ 


No. . c -—- 
No. 2 white.344@34'4 
No. 3 white.3342@34 


23 @.... 

224%4@.... 

23%@.... Bea 

2%@.... 27 @ 

5% G5% 5 @ 

24 @.... “& @.... 
EGGS—Firm at 9c, loss off, for good run, 

and at 7c to 8c, loss off, for poor to fair 


lots. 

BUTTER—Dull and unchanged, though 

the trade generally anticipate a decline, 
and wholesale buyers are _ holding 
° in consequence. Creamery— 
Extra, 18@19c; firsts, 16@17c; seconds, 15@ 
154%c. Ladle-packed—Extra, lic; firsts, l4c. 
Dairy—Extra, l4c; firsts, 13c; grease, 4@ 
4%c. Country—Packed, 12@12%c; do poor. 
10@l1l1c. 
CHEESE—Jobbing prices: Twins at 
9%c, singles 9%c, Y. A. 104%c; New York, 
10c. Limburger, 10@10%c. Swiss, 15@léc. 
Brick, 10@10%c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Both old and young 
chickens were quieter and weaker, at 7c 
and lic respectively. The old were going 
mainty to shippers, as the local trade 
wanted only light hens, while the offer- 
ings ran mostly of heavy and rough stock. 
The springs were in limited demand— 
small,or poor very hard to sell. Chicken$ 
—Hens, 7c; old roosters, 3%c; spring chick- 
ens, average receipts, lic. Turkeys, aver- 
age receipts, 5c. Ducks, 6c; spring ducks, 
9@1 Geese, 3c; spring geese, 5 pounds 
or over, 10c; spring geese, small, 5c. Live 
pigeons and squabs, per dozen, Tic. 

VEALS—Steady and quiet; choice fat at 
5%@6c, fair do at 5c; heretics, rough and 
thin dead dull at 3@ic per pound. Sheep 
dull at 3%@4ic; thin ewes and bucks at 
2%@3c. Spring lambs dull at 4%c to 5c 
per pound—small and thin not wanted. 

GRASS SEEDS—Quiet. Per 100 pounds: 
Millet at 70c@$i—prime German more; 
clover at $2 to $6.25; timothy at $2 to $2.20— 
prime new to arrive August had $2.60 bid; 
Hungarian at 55@60c; red-top at 30c to $6. 
Orders higher. Sale 15 sacks millet at 85c. 

STOCK PEAS—Last sales black and 
whippoorwill at $1.40 per bushel. 

FLAXSEED—Smaill lots sell at $1.55 per 
bushel. No car lots offering—would bring 


more. 
CASTOR BEANS-—Steady at $1.12 per 
bushel. 
HEMP SEED-—$3 per 100 pounds, pure 
fi 


‘eee CO” 
. 2 North. @.... 
. 2 white.28 @28% 
. 3 white.2744@28 
. 4 white.2644@27 


asis. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in car lots on track in St. Louis at 
$2.23 per bushel, and in a jobbing way 
from store at $2.25—screened usually 5c per 
bushel less. Western at $1.75@2.00. Lima 
beans at 6c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c, while in- 
ferior, dark and broken go for less. Ex- 
tracted and strained in barrels at 5@5%ec 
and in cans %c per pound higher. 

ROOTS—Ginseng, $8 to $3.50; lady slip- 

6c; Seneca, 24c; pink, 13%c; golden 
seal, 38@40c; May apple, 2@2\%4c; snake, 20c; 
black, 3@4c; angelica, 3@344c; wahoo—bark 
of root, 8c; bark of tree, 2@2%; blood, 24¢c; 
bluefiag, 3c; skull cap leaves, 3%c for 
prime green; sasafras bark, 4c. All roots 
should be thoroughly dry and clean be- 
fore being shipped. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full wool pelts at 50c 
to 80c, according to amount of wool on 
them; lamb at 25@35c; shearlings at 20@ 
2c. Dry stock, fallen, etc., 9@llc per 


pound. 
BEESWAX—Quote at 26c per pound for 
pri 


rime. 
SALT—Selling East Side: Medium at 
$1.10; granulated at $1 per barrel. Worth 
5c per barrel more this side. 
STRAWBERRIES—Scarcer and prices 
on fancy fruit stiffer. Shippers were in 
market for the Gandy variety, which was 
the only kind suited to their purpose, and 
two car loads were taken by these buy- 
ers; preserving companies and local buy- 
ers bought the other offerings. Sales 
loose were at 55c to 60c per 3-gallon tray 
for Gandy (75c charged on orders), and at 
35c to 45c for other varieties. 
RASPBERRIES—Lower. Sound black 
at 9c to $1 per 3-gallon case and choice 
red at $1 to $1.50 per 3-gallon case—soft 
and leaking stock less. Home-grown black 
sold at $1 to $1.25 per 3-gallon tray. 
BLACKBERRIES—In fair supply and 
quiet. Consigned lots Mississippi and Ar- 
Kansas at $1@1.25 per 6-gallon case. 
GOOSEBERRIES—Easy. Home-grown 
selling at $1 to $1.50 per bushel loose. 
GURRANTS—Light sales home-grown 
red at 9c per 3-gallon tray loose. 
CHERRIES—In better demand and 
firmer. Consigned lots (sour) at $1.10@1.35 
per 6-gallon case; near-by %-bushel bask- 
ets at 50c to 60c for sour. Home-grown 
sour at 65@75c per 3-gallon tray and %c@ 
$1 per 4-gallon tray (sweet worth more). 
PEACHES—Best Texas stock of good 
color and sound quotable in peck boxes at 
2c to 35c, 1-3-bushels boxes at 40c to 50c 
and 4-basket crates at 50c to 60c. Alabama 
receipts (more or less damaged) dull at 
2c to 50c per 4-basket crate as in quality 
and condition. Arkansas 1-3-bushel boxes 
at 35c to 50c for sound. Georgia 6-basket 
crates at $1.50 for large-sized, highly col- 
ored; Tennessee peck boxes at 25@35c. 
PLUMS—Quiet. Chickasaw at $1 per 6- 
gallon’ case for sound; Japan plums at 
.25 per 6-gallon case. 
a EW APPLES Offerings and demand 
both light; 30@35c per one-third bushel 
box and $1.25 per bushel box for early har- 
vest and at 40@50c per one-third bushel 
for red June. 
bet, NTALOUPES—Dull. Mexican Alamo 
gems quotable at $2 per tomato crate; 
t $1.50 per bushel rts and 
lorida at $2 for standard crates. Some 
Giieens (in barrels) received, but were 


| Bright 


| green and spotted, hence undesirable and 
ot yet sold 

| “OrD APPLES—Light sales at $1.20 per 

| bushel box for jeniton and at $6 per barrel 

| for fancy willowtwig. 

NEW POTATOES—The first receipts of 
new near-by growth (from lower river 
points) were on sale, and brought 58c per 
bushel on the Levee. There were only a 
few small lots of the early Ohio variety; 
the stock was of unusually good quality— 
large in size, ripe, though rather dirty 
from the recent rains; one lot of 19 sacks 
from Clarkville, Mo., brought 58c, and an- 
other lot of 12 sacks sold at same price. 

OLD POTATOES—No regular demand 
now. On track: Burbank at 36@38c, rural 
at 35@40c, Michigan rural at 40@42c; 
sprouted and very poor stock will not 
bring freight. Sale one load Burbank at 
40c delivered, 1 car Minnesota white mix- 
ed at 30c East track, 3 loads Wisconsin 
rural at 45c delivered. 

NEW ONIONS—Firmer for choice dry; 
offerings light, and demand fair. Several 
lots near-by from lower river points re- 
ceived yesterday. New Orleans sacks 
quotable at $1@1.10 per sack for choice; 
stemmy, damp and off stock less. le 


14 sacks and 2 barrels near-by at 50c per | 


bushel 

CABBAGE—Consigned lots not wanted, 
as home-grown is supplying all demands. 
In shipping order at 60@65c for small and 
$1 for large crates (small orders charged 
higher). Consignments sold for charges. 

COTTON. 

The bureau report for June makes the 
condition of cotton 82.5, against 85.7 a year 
ago, with an increase of 8.7 per cent in 
the acreage. 

Local market and un- 


steady, quiet 


} changed. 


Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 


| Middling 


Good middling 
Middling fair 

Tinges and stains, 

Bagging, per yard—1%-lb., 7%c; 2-5-Ib., 
8 1-3; 2%-lb., 8%c. Iron cotton ties $1.30. 
Hemp twine 9c per Ib. 


WOOL. 


Market steady; firm on bright wools and 
ulet on dark; demand good 
Missouri and Illinois— 
Medium combing 
Medium clothing 
Braid and common 
Burry and clear mixed.. 
Slightly burry 
Hard burry 


@20 
@19 
@ié 
@13% 
@is 
@i5 
Kansas and Nebraska— 
medium 
Dark medium 
Fine medium ... 
Light fine 

Angora goat hair 
Clean and clear 


G@20% 
Qi 
@i7 

@l6% 


G35 
@i2 


Medium 
Coarse and low.. 
Fine medium 
Light fine 
Heavy fine 
Southern hard burry 
Slightly burry 
Arkansas and Southern— 
Medium (fleeces) 
Medium (loose) 


G20% 


Hard burry ...... ara Mitasatake skate 12 
Tubwashed— 

No. 1 

No. 2 .... 

than 


Black fro less 


above prices. 
LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The horse market opened 
slow and not encouraging. A fair buying 
force was in attendance, but none seemed 
to have urgent orders and the movement 
was slow. The plain classes were very 
dull. Only a limited supply was before 
the buyers. The best chunks and the 
shapey good-broken drivers with size held 
a pretty decent tone, but other classes suf- 
fered the offish tendency of the last ten 
days. As a general rule, the lower basis 
of values current last week is governing 
the trade. 

Horse quotations—Heavy draft, common 
to good $100 to $150; choice to fancy $160 to 
$185. 


5e to 6c per Ib. 


rivers, common to choice $60 to $206; 
bulk $120 to $140; coach horses $150 to $200. 

Saddlers, common to choice, $75 to $140; 
fancy $150 to $200. 

Chunks, 1,200 to 1,450 lbs., common to 
good $55 to $80; choice to extra $90 to $115. 

Southern horses, common to good $30 to 
$40; choice to extra $45 to $55. 

Plugs $15 to $45. 

MULES—The opening receipts for the 
week were about 275 head, but the great 
bulk were consigned to the dealers; about 
three carloads were on offer in the com- 
mission market. The early trade was 
slow. The greatest was consumed in the 
inspection of English pack mules, 400 of 
which are to be taken, and dealers did not 
show any urgency in bidding on the fresh 
arrivals. Sellers said the opening was 
slow and not enough sales were consum- 
mated early to show the trend of the mar- 
ket. Among the local firms there was 
very little outside demand reported, all of 
the activity centering in the pack mule 
inspection. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 
years old): 

14 hands, extreme range....$30 00 to 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 40 00 to 
14% hands, extreme range..40 00 to 
14% hands, bulk of sales.. 
15 hands, extreme range.... 
15 hands, bulk of sales 

15% hands, extreme range.. 60. 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 70.00 to 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 

range .. 155.00 
16 to 16% hands, bulk of 

sales 110.00 to 135.00 

Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 


ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAGE 4. 
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HUNGARIAN THE CHEAPEST HAY. 


The farm lands of Illinois, lowa and in 
fact all the Mississippi Valley are becom- 
ing so valuable they can no longer be used 
to produce hay yielding only from three- 
quarters to one and one-quarter tons per 
acre, and this too often with one-third 
weeds and trash, says a writer in the 
“Prairie Farmer.’’ For several seasons 
the writer has raised Hungarian hay and 
found it a most excellent hay, especially 
for horses during the spring season, 
when, as a rule, horses lose flesh very 
rapidly. The nature of this plant varies 
with its different stages of maturity. For 
horse feed I prefer to treat it about the 
same as Timothy, but for cow feed it may 
be cut much greener and will be found to 
produce more milk than Timothy. As a 
horse feed for a few months at a time it 
probably has no equal for preserving 
flesh. It will grow on almost any soil and 
produce twice as much hay per acre as 
Timothy, and if sown on fresh plowed 
land the last days of May or the Ist of 
June (preferably the latter) will be prac- 
tically clear from weeds. I have had a 
yield of not less than two, and one crop 
of three, tons per acre from my poorest 
land. An advantage is that feed yards, 
and in fact any corner can be used so late 
in the season. For nice, fine hay sow 
from three pecks to one bushel per acre 
on land previously worked down fine and 
level and do not be afraid of covering it 
pretty deep if the ground and the season 
are dry at time of sowing. I prefer to use 
a pulverizer set to run shallow and then 
cross-harrow to smooth the field. 


LEWIS PATTERSON, a farmer living 
near Pana, Ill., has learned, he thinks, 
how to prevent the ravages of the Hes- 
sian fly. He reports a series of experi- 
ments thus far successfully made toward 
the riddance of this pest, which has de- 
vastated the growing wheat of this sec- 
tion. He sowed a barrel of air-slacked 
lime as soon as the wheat was up, using 
a hand-sower or fiddle. This he repeats in 
a few days, and later went over it a third 
time. There was not a fly in the whole 
field, or even an egg, while the fields ad- 
joining were full of them. His wheat 
promises an abundant crop. 
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EAST TENNESSEE FARMERS. 
Report of Their Recent Convention. 


The East Tennessee Farmers’ Conven- 
tion met at Science Hall, University of 
Tennessee on May 22 and 23. The meet- 
ing was the most successful in the his- 
tory of this organization which cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary, and 
which holds the proud record of being 
the oldest agricultural organization in 
the South. The meeting opened with 
300 delegates in attendance and before 
the evening of the first day, more than 
500 farmers had gathered to listen to the 
addresses and take part in the discus- 
sions following. It rarely happens that 
so large a number of men of such note 
are brought together on a program of this 
nature. The addresses were of an able 
character and were followed by red-hot 
discussions. The enthusiasm manifested 
was remarkable and altogether it was 
the most successful meeting ever held by 
the convention. 

The address of welcome was delivered 
by Hon. Edward T. Sanford of the Board 
of Trustees, who was especially happy 
and felicitous in his remarks. Mr. San- 
ford dwelt at some length on the remark- 
able resources of Tennesse as compared 
with other states and painted a pleasing 
picture of the wonderful wealth and in- 
dustry that must follow on the develop- 
ment of our natural resources. 

Mr. T. B. McLemore, of Ball Camp, re- 
sponded briefly to the address of wel- 
come by Mr. Sanford, following which, 
the president of the convention, Hon. 
Will G. Lenoir, of Philadelphia, read his 
address, in which he urged the farmers 
to wake up and keep abreast of the times 
make this the Switzerland of 
America, the garden spot of the conti- 
nent. He showed that its natural beau- 
ties entitled it to this consideration, and 
thought from the rapid growth that had 
taken place in the past few years that 
the time when this would be an accom- 
plished fact was not far distant. 

The address of Dr. Geo. F. Mellen, 
“Farming as it Should Be,” and the ad- 
dress of Col. W. R. Rankin, of Jasper, on 
“Farming as It Is,”"’ were both timely and 
interesting. They brought out facts and 
suggestions that were both new and in- 
teresting to the farmers. Both papers 
showed that the authors had _ given 
thought and consideration to the subject 
and were of the character that elevates 
and gives dignity to agriculture. 

Dr. A. C. True, Director of Experiment 
Stations, Washington, D. C., presented 
a very able paper on “‘The Experiment 
Station and the Farmer,” which was 
much enjoyed by all present. He pointed 
out the fact that the experiment station 
officer must remain essentially an inves- 
tigator and must be given sufficient time 
in order to accomplish work of any value. 
He urged the necessity of state aid to 
the stations and emphasized the fact 
that the work of the station must be 
measured by the means provided. From 
statistical facts he showed that by the 
discoveries in dairying, feeding and the 
introduction of new crops, the stations 
had added millions of dollars to the ag- 
ricultural revenues of the United States 
farmer. 

Secretary Wilson’s address on ‘The 
American Farmer and His Competitor in 
Foreign Markets’’ was scholarly and 
unique and elicited frequent bursts of ap- 
plause. He quickly won the interest and 
sympathy of his audience of over 600 peo- 
ple, and showed from his remarks his 
earnest sympathy for the southern farm- 
er, and how diligently his department 
was endeavoring to further their inter- 
ests. He paid Prof. Soule and Prof. Kef- 
fer, of the Department of Agriculture, a 
handsome compliment when he said no 
better work was being done by any ex- 
periment station than here in Tennessee. 
One of the most interesting facts brought 
out by the Secretary was the wonderful 
development of the cotton industry. He 
stated that our trade with the Orient had 
developed from $85,211 of raw cotton in 
1890 to $5,909,536 in 1899, while in the same 
period the manufacturing exports devel- 
oped from $2,366,827 to the enormous total 
of $18,249,620. He advised the farmers to 
grow more beef and sheep. This was the 
only way to regain the wornout farm. He 
said the grass problem can be solved 
and urged the farmers to co-operate with 
the Experiment Station in working out 
this problem. 

After the Secretary’s address on the 
evening of May 22, a reception was ten- 
dered him by the Faculty and Board 
of Trustees of the University of Tennes- 
see. The reception was very largely at- 
tended and every person seemed anxious 
to do the Secretary honor, and it is not 
too much to say that the Secretary thor- 
oughly enjoyed the hearty welcome he 
received. 

During the progress of the convention 
able papers were delivered by Hon. J. B. 
Killebrew, of Nashville, who pointed out 
the necessity of bringing capital into 
East Tennessee and developing factories 
as they were the legitimate consumers of 
farm products, and the more of them es- 
tablished in a community, the better it 
would be for the adjacent farmers. He 
showed that in the manufacturing sec- 
tions of the South farm lands had in- 
creased wonderfully in price within the 
past few years. 

Hon. Thos. H. Paine, Commissioner of 
Agriculture for Tennessee, delivered a 
clever address, in which he told of the 
establishment of the Farmers’ Institute 
system in this state, its aims and ob- 
jects and what he hoped it would be in 
the future. The work of the Commission- 
er was heartily endorsed by the conven- 
tion and the Legislature was requested 
to make liberal allowances for the sup- 
port of his work in the future. 

A valuable paper was presented by Mr. 
Paul F. Kefauver, of Madisonville, Tenn., 
on “Grasses for Hay and Pasture.” He 
dwelt at some length on the importance 
of introducing native grasses into our 
pastures and gave his own experience, 
which was both practical and interest- 
ing. 

Papers were delivered by Mr. W. Get- 
tys, of Athens, on “Cowpeas and Mix- 
tures,”” and by Mr. J. A. Reagan, of 
Sweetwater, on “Corn.” 

The Hon. M. V. Richards, of the South- 
ern Railway, was unable to be present 
and sent in his place Mr. L. Scott Allen, 
who made an interesting and instructive 
address concerning the policy of the 
Southern Railway with regard to the in- 
dustrial development of East Tennessee. 
It is hoped that the road will lend its co- 
operation for the purpose of inaugurating 
large excursions of farmers from different 
sections of the state to visit the Experi- 
ment Station. 

Prof. Andrew M. Soule discussed brief- 
ly the work of the Experiment Station, 
and showed its value to the farmers of 
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the state, dwelling with some emphasis 





on the different lines of experiments with 
wheat, forage, and general farm crops, 
and of proposed feeding experiments, of 
which there are four, to be undertaken 
by the Experiment Station during the 
coming winter. Prof. Soule went into the 
question of the short course at some 
length and diseussed its merits. He called 
the attention of the farmer to the many 
advantages and to the practical nature of 
the instruction given. He referred to the 
course as “the great opportunity that was 
now presented to the farmers of Tennes- 
see for which they had been calling for 
some time,” and hoped now that the priv- 
ilege was before them, it would be large- 
ly accepted. 

Prof. Keffer’s paper on ‘Fruits for 
East Tennessee and How to Raise Them” 
was well received and showed that he had 
given careful thought and consideration 
to this important phase of horticultural 
work. He pointed out the folly of planting 
out fruit trees to be overrun by grass 
and insect pests and urged the impor- 
tance of studying the fruit problem and 
handling the orchard in an intelligent 
manner. 

One of the most interesting papers pre- 
sented to the convention was on “Legis- 
lation Needed by the Farmer,” by Judge 
H. B. Lindsay. His suggestions met with 
the hearty approval of the convention, 
and resolutions were passed, commending 
his paper and asking the next Legislature 
to consider favorably the suggestions em- 
bodied in it. 





Col. J. W. Rosamon, of Gadsden, the 
well-known horticulturist of West Ten- | 
nessee, was unable to be present, owing | 
to serious illness, but his paper 
read and enjoyed by all present. It was 
an able exposition of the necessity of 
good judgment tn the marketing of small 
fruits and vegetables and showed that 
there is money in this line of horticul- 
tural work. 

Mr. Wm. Cleveland, who was to speak 
on “Wheat,” and Capt. John W. Morton, 
“Sheep Husbandry,” were both pre- 
vented from being present on account of 
sickness. 

Hon. F. Weston, superintendent 
of the Biltmore Estate, delivered a most 
interesting and instructive paper on stock 
problems of the South. It was evident 
from this paper that Mr. Weston had 
given this matter careful consideration 
and that he was a master of the situation. 
He told of the Biltmore feeding experi- 
ments and of the results secured there 
and dwelt upon the necessity of an im- 
provement of live stock and greater at- 
tention to details in its care, manage- 
ment and feeding. He was heartily ap- 
plauded when he announced that through 
the courtesy of Mr. Vanderbilt a gold 
medal and three silver cups, known as 
the Biltmore Farm cups, would be given 
as prizes in stock judging competitions 
to members of the University of Tennes- 
see short course class during its coming 
session. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
23rd the convention adjourned to visit the 
Experiment Station farm. In spite of the 
fact that it was pouring rain, more than 
125 farmers went out and made a tour of 
inspection. They were delighted with 
what they saw, endorsed the Experiment 
Station and its management most hearti- 
ly, and passed a resolution that instead of 
having two hours to make the trip an- 
other year, one-half day should be devot- 
ed to this purpose. Resolutions were 
passed endorsing the College of Agricul- 
ture, the short course, and the Tennes- 
see Experiment Station, and requesting 
the Legislature taymake liberal appropria- 
tion for their maintenance and the en- 
largement of their facilities at its coming 
session. 

Altogether the convention was a great 
success, was marked by wonderful enthu- 
siasm, and was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all. It has done much towards the dis- 
semination of useful information among 
the farmers of East Tennessee and has 
brought the College of Agriculture and 
the Experiment Station in closer touch 
with its constituents, It has given a won- 
derful impulse to agricultural develop- 
ment in this vicinity and the fruits of this 
meeting will bear an abundant harvest. 
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THE COTTON OUTLOOK. 


Europe is anxiously reaching out for 
whatever remains of last year’s cotton 
crop in the United States. The exporta- 
tion of cotton in April, 1900, the details of 
which have just been completed by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, amounted 
to 264,044,318 pounds, against 134,397,328 
pounds in April of last year, while the 
average price per pound in April, 1900, was 
9.3e, and in April, 1899, 6.3c, an increase of 
about 50 per cent. The United Kingdom 
increased her importation of American 
cotton from 52,000,000 pounds in April, 1899, 
to 89,000,000 in April, 1900; France, from 
9,000,000 pounds in April, 1899, to 13,000,000 
in April, 1990; Germany, from 15,500,000 
pounds in April, 1899, to nearly 88,000,000 
in April, 1900, and other European coun- 
tries from 40,000,000 pounds in April, 1899, 
to 64,000,000 in April, 1900. Japan, which 
had been busy in the earlier part of the 
year obtaining her supply, did not take as 
much in April, 1900, as in April, 1899, the 
figures being in April, 1899, 13,707,648 
pounds, and in April, 1900, 5,935,573 pounds. 
During the ten months ending with April, 
however, Japan took 155,583,547 pounds, 
against 71,778,701 im the corresponding 
months of the preceding fiscal year, while 
England had during the ten months taken 
but 1,082,230,118 pounds, against 1,707,242,- 
462 pounds in the corresponding months 
of last year, the total for the other Euro- 
pean countries in 1900 being about equal 
to that of the corresponding months of 
1899. 

Meantime the American manufacturers 
are also taking time by the forelock and 
laying in their share of the stock in sight, 
even at the advanced prices which are 
now very much in excess of those a year 
ago. The latest quotations received by 
the Bureau of Statistics show the price of 
cotton in New York to be 9.3lc on May 2, 
and on April 20th, 9.18c, while the figures 
for one year earlier were 64c for May 20, 
1899, and 6%c for April 15, 1899, an increase 
of 50 per cent during the 12 months. 

This brings the price of cotton to a 
higher figure than at any prior time dur- 
ing the decade. The average price per 
pound in the year 1891 was 8.6c, in 1898 8.5c, 
and since that date has ranged down- 
ward, being in 1898, 5.9c, and in 1899, 6.8c. 
Meantime prices of cotton goods have 
been correspondingly reduced, standard 
sheetings which in 1891 were 6.8c per yard, 
falling to 4.2c in 1898 and 5.2c in 1899; while 
standard prints, which were 6c in 1891, 
were 3.9c in 1898 and 4.2c in 1899; and print- 
ing cloths which were 3.3c per yard in 
1893, were 2c per yard in 1898, and 2.6c in 
1899. The recent advance of more than 50 
per cent in the price of cotton used in 





manufacturing, coupled with the advance 
in wages, is already making itself appar- 
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ent in the price of cotton cloths, the aver- 
age export price of uncolored cotton cloth 
in March, 1900, being 5.lc per yard, against 
4.lc in March, 189, and that of colored 
cloth, 6.2c per yard in March, 1900, against 
5e in March, 1899. 

The effect of this sharp advance in price 
of cotton and consequently of cotton 
cloths is perceptible in the export trade in 
cotton goods. Exportations of cotton 
cloth in April, 1900, were but 15,143,188 
yards, against 31,751,887 yards in April, 
1899, and the total exportation of cotton 
manufactures was but $1,614,812 in value. 
against $1,911,511 in April, 1899, though for 
the ten months of the fiscal year the ex- 
ports exceeded in value those of any cor- 
responding period, being $20,202,246, against 
$18,936,300 in the same months of the fiscal 
year 1899, and $13,301,439 in the corre- 
sponding months of the fiscal year 1898. 


DO FERTILIZERS PAY? 


The average number of bushels of wheat 
produced in this country per acre is 13. 
What the farmers would gain if this yield 
could be doubled need not be mentioned, 
says the ‘“‘American Fertilizer.”’ 

The director of the experiment station 

at Beauregard, France, is authority for 
the statement that if farmyard manure is 
supplemented by a liberal application of 
commercial fertilizer, as follows: 
Acid phosphate . 350 pounds 
Sulphate of ammonia.. . 130 pounds 
Muriate of potash -.»» 9 pounds 
applied in the fall, and followed in the 
spring by a top dressing of 90 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, a yield of over 45 bushels 
of wheat per acre may be attained. 

If a farmer can increase his yield from 
20 bushels to 40 bushels of wheat per acre 
he will make a profit after paying the cost 
of all fertilizer used, as well as leave his 
land in good condition. The loss of fer- 
tility must always be considered when es- 
timating the value of a crop. The best 
investment a farmer can make is in fer- 
tilizers. 


LETTER BOX, 


Subscribers will please ask their ques- 
tions as briefly as possible, and on a sep- 
arate piece of paper. Give full name and 
address. Answers may be looked for in 
the department to which they belong, in 
subsequent issues, if not given with the 
question. 


DWARF SOY BEANS.—Mr. A. M. Tel- 
ler, Marble Hill, Mo., in remitting for 
advertising, writes us that he has sold all 
of his Medium soy beans, but that he has 
some dwarf beans left. 


MORGAN CO., CENTRAL MO.—Mead- 
ows have been at a standstill for a month 
and are now worse that I ever saw them 
at this season of the year. Early in the 
spring they were most promising. Wheat 
is generally good. Corn is looking well 
and oats are extra good. The dry weather 
has been favorable for cultivating corn. 

June 8. Cc. N. MITCHELL. 


GENTRY CO., N. W. MO.—We have had 
an exceptional season so far. I never 
saw the land is as fine condition and so 
free from weeds. Pastures were never 
better, meadows are good, oats are a lit- 
tle too rank; apples have been injured by 
the canker worm. Some of the corn will 
be plowed the last time this week. Isn’t 
that a little early? M. C. CLARK. 


CALDWELL CO., N. W. MO.—The 
spring has been an excellent one for sow- 
ing and planting, the soil being in fine 
condition, seeming to have lots of life in 
it. Two to three acres of Kaffir corn have 
been planted this year to where one was 
planted last year. More soy beans and 
cow peas are planted than has ever been 
before. Farmers are beginning to realize 
that they must plant something that will 
build up the soil. The land has been run 
to corn too long for its own good. Oats 
sown this year, where we had beans last, 
show what they will do for the soil. These 
oats have a dark color; one can see al- 
most to a line where they were. 

J. W. HOUSTON. 


A HOME-MADE HAY PRESS WANT- 
ED.—Mr. E. A. VonArnim writes to the 
RURAL WORLD from Graham County, 
Arizona, as follows: “If you have, at 
any time, published in your paper de- 
scription of a home-made horse-power hay 
press I would like to procure a copy of 
the issue containing it. Our ranch is lo- 
cated so far from the railroad and in 
such a rough country that it is almost im- 
practicable to get heavy machinery like 
the modern hay presses out there. Be- 
sides we have only limited use for a 
press, and some simple home-made ma- 
chinery will answer every purpose.” 

Can any of our readers give instructions 
for making a press that will meet the 
requirements of our correspondent? 


MISSOURI FARM NEWS. 


JOHN B. DAVIS, a gardener near 
Paris, Mo., tells the “Appeal” that he had 
considerable trouble with the melon bugs 
until some one suggested that he place a 
sprig of cedar at each hill. He did so and 
Says it proved a perfect bug eradicator, 
the odor of the cedar driving them away. 

CHINCH BUGS have already made 
their appearance in some counties in 
Missouri. We have heard of none in this 
county, butthereseems to bemorespiders, 
worms, etc., in this county than ever be- 
fore. We need more birds to destroy the 
insects. Don’t kill the birds.—Vandalia 
(Mo.) Mail and Express. 

BENTON CO.. CENTRAL MO.—Dry, 
ch, so dry! we hear from every one we 
tmeet. It is the worst drouth for the time 
of year we ever saw. The gardens are all 
drying up and small fruits are drying on 
the bushes before they are half grown. 
Vhe strawberries here are ruined. Some 
patches did not give one-tenth of a crop. 
Most of the meadows will not be over half 
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a They have had good rains all 
around us, but they didn’t quite reach us. 
Pastures are poor and stock not doing 
well.—Cor. Warsaw (Mo.) Times. 

CASS CO., WEST CENTRAL MO.—Un- 
cle Henry Stark reports that some un- 
known insect has done much damage to 
the apple crop in his neighborhood. A 
small hole, as if picked by a bird, appears 
in the apple, which finally rots and falls 
from the tree. The people of that neigh- 
borhood have made an endless search for 
the little perpetrator, but in vain. For 
several days past the pests have disap- 
peared, and the residents of that neigh- 
borhood are in hopes their absence will 
be permanent.—Harrisonville (Mo.) Dem- 
ocrat. 

HENRY Co., 8. W. MO.—John Ander- 
son is loading, ana will ship about the 
last of the '99 hay crop. 


crop. 


most of our people are aware of. There 
has been shipped considerably more than 
two thousand tons from Montrose alone. 
Most of this has brought the producer 
about eight dollars per ton. Some that 
was sold early, and some off grade, 
trought less. Taken as a whole, we think 
the hay can be reckoned as the crop that 
made the farmer the most net profit per 
acre—except broom corn.—Montrose (Mo.) 
Recorder. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The June number of ‘“‘The American LI- 
lustrated Methodist Magazine’ presents 
an interesting table of contents. An ap- 
preciative article on “Frank L. Stanton: 
the Man and the Poet,” by Lucian L. 
Knight, appears with numerous quota- 
tions from the poems of this versatile and 
popular Georgia writer, and interesting 
facts concerning his career. Published 
monthly by the Methodist Magazine Pub- 
lishing Co., 223 North Second street, St. 
Louls, Mo.; $1.50 a year. 

“Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly” for 
June opens with an illustrated article of 
extraordinary and unique interest, enti- 
tled “The President’s War,”’ by a veteran 
journalist-diplomat, DeB. Randolph 
Keim. President McKinley is here shown 
“at the helm,’’ as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, 
in the late war with Spain; and a detailed 
description of the marvelous “War 
Room” in the White House, with specially 
authorized photographs, is for the first 
time given to the public. That brilliant 
fiction-writer, “Q,” otherwise Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, who completed the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson's “St. Ives,’’ con- 
tributes a dashing story (complete in one 
number), entitled ‘“‘The Two Scouts.”’ 

The “Ledger Monthly” for June comes 
to us breathing the odors of the orchard, 
with a picture of two wholesome children 
under the apple trees, playing at the old 
game, “‘He Loves Me, He Loves Me Not.”’ 
The colored pictures on the cover of the 
‘Ledger Monthly” are good enough to 
frame. A feature of the June number is 
“Groups of Soldiers of the Great Military 
Nations of Europe,’’ handsome photo- 
graphic illustrations of soldiers of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia and 
Austria, in their national uniforms. ‘The 
Harvard Summer School,” as seen by a 
student of the term of 1899, by Roselle 
Mercier, with fourteen illustrations, is an 
interesting and timely article. Among the 
articles of special interest is ‘“‘The Paris 
Exposition,” by Mary H. Smith, with 
nine illustrations. Published by Robert 
Bonner’s Sons, Ledger Building, New 
York City. 

The June number of the ‘“‘Vick’s Maga- 
zine” is truly a rose number. “Some of 
the New Roses,” by C. W. 8., is an article 
that will delight the heart of the grower 
of this queen of flowers. ‘‘My Rose Bush- 
es’’ contains the following recipe for ar- 
resting the depredations of the slug. * The 
writer says: ‘When the leaf begins to 
unfold, I go out early in the morning 
while the dew is still on the roses, and 
with a dredging box (such as we use in 
the kitchen), filled with white Hellebore, 
shake it liberally over the bush. In about 
three days, when the leaves are a little 
further expanded, repeat the operation, 
and once again when they are fairly open. 
It is the thorough dredging while the 
leaves are wet that insures the success of 
this method.” Vick Publishing Co., 
Rochester, N. ¥. Price, 50c a year. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland’s most recent work 
is a vigorous story of western life, enti- 
tled “The Eagle’s Heart.”’ In this bril- 
liant story he draws a remarkably strong 
picture of the adventurous life in cow- 
towns and mining settlements, and shows 
every phase of the aggressive existence of 
miner, plainsman and cowboy. An ab- 
corbing love story is skillfully woven into 
the fabric of peril and adventure. ‘The 
Eaglie’s Heart,’”’ superbly illustrated by 
Mr. Harrison Fisher, will begin in ‘The 
Saturday Evening Post” for June 16, and 
run through the summer numbers of the 
magazine, 

Dr. Albert Shaw describes “Paris and 
the Exposition of 1900” in his magazine, 
the “Review of Reviews,” for June. Dr. 
Shaw regards Paris itself, the typically 
modern city, as an inseparable part of the 
great fair. So far from complaining of 
the incompleteness of the Exposition in 
the opening month, as many visitors 
have, Dr. Shaw welcomed the opportunity 
to see so many of the wonders of the fair 
in the making. His article is by far the 
most discriminating estimate of the real 
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fence when you can get 
the best machine for only 
$3, and weave your own 
fence asdesired. W 
make iron posts, rat 
tightners, ete. Write for 
free circulars. Liberal 

| terms to agents. 

ACME FENCE MACHINE WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 











value of the Paris show that has been 
published on this side of the Atlantic. 


| Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell's paper addressed 
;to college girls, in the June “Ladies’ 
; Home Journal,” should have the widest 

possible reading. It is the viewpoint of a 
| scholar and physician on ‘‘When the Col- 
lege is Hurtful to a Girl.” The social, do- 
| mestic and business life of Hetty Green 
is strongly pictured in “The Richest 
Woman in America,” and “‘The Passion 
Play This Year” tells of the perform- 
| ances and of the players who take the 
chief roles in the great religious drama 
| Siven every ten years at Oberammergau. 
; lan Maclaren writes on ‘The Minister 
and His Vacation,” and Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland on “Correct Letter-Writing.” 
“The Auction at the Farm,” by A. B. 
Frost; a group of photographs showing 
“Sol Smith Russell in His Summer 
Home;”’ the third installment of 
“Through Picturesque America;’ an 
apron worked by Mary, Queen of Scots, 
while awaiting execution, and “Cottage 
Chambers.” The correct thing in wom- 
en’s wear, articles on cooking and other 
themes pertaining to the home are in- 
cluded in the practical features of the 
June “Journal.” By e Curtis blish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. One dollar 
@ year; ten cents a copy. 

The nation will ever owe a debt of grat- 
itude to the patriotic women of America 
who have purchased and restored the 
house in Fredericksburg, Virginia, once 
the home of Washington’s mother. A de- 
scription of this historic old home, illus- 
trated from photographs taken for the 
article, is one of the features of the July 
“Woman's Home Companion.” 

The May number of the “Le r 
Monthly” has on its cover a reproduction 
in color of a painting by Carl Hirsch- 
berg, a little maid blowing the floss from 
a dandelion flower in a field redolent of 
springtime, the tender green of the grass 
and foliage m: a beautiful contrast 
with the red frock and big bluish white 
hat worn by the little girl. Other at- 
tractive features of this number are 
“How and Where Queen Victoria Lives” 
with six photographic illustrations; 
“Women in Business” by G. H. Dierhold; 
“A New York Girl's Fads and Fancies’ 
by Edith Lawrence, with four illustra- 
tions; ‘Roy, "* @ novelette 
by Virginia Niles Leeds, illustrated by 
Christine 8. Bredin; ‘‘When Charles III. 
Was King,” by Latta Griswold, illus- 
trated by C. 8. Bredin; “Some of the 
Newest Hats” by Mathilde Verlet, with 
nine illustrations; ‘‘Cultivation of Physic- 

Beauty,” by Stella Stuart, and other 
interesting special articles and illustra- 
tions. The price of the “Ledger Monthly” 
is only fifty cents a year; five cents a 
copy. Robert Bonner’s Sons, Publishers, 
Ledger Building, New York City. 


A “JACK OF ALL TRADES.” 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chicago, 
the well-known scale manufacturers, have 
recently placed upon the market a re- 
taarkable little machine which has been 
very appropriately named a “Jack of all 
Trades,” as it is capable of doing such a 
variety of work in and about the farm. It 
consists of a one and one-half horse pow- 
er gasoline engine all connected up ready 
for work. The following cut shows the 

hi w Pp ing attach t. The 





machine is particularly valuable on ac- 
count of being so light that it is easily 
transported from place to place. Among 
} purposes for which this machine may be 
used are the following: Pumping water, 
sawing wood, shelling corn, running feed 
cutters, sewing machines, churns, butter 
workers, coffee mills, washing machines, 
cream separators, and in fact it is adapt- 
ed to furnish power for a hundred differ- 
ent purposes. Upon application the manu- 
facturers will be glad to furnish further 
information in detail and send circulars 
fully describing the machine. 


MARQUETTE, ON LAKE SUPERIOR, 


Is one of the most charming summer re* 
sorts reached via the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

Its healthful location, beautiful scenery, 
good hotels and complete immunity from 
hay fever, make a summer outing at 
Marquette, Mich., very attractive from 
the standpoint of health, rest and com- 
fort. 

For a copy of “The Lake Superior 
Country,” containing a description of 
Marquette and the copper country, ad- 
dress, with four (4) cents in stamps to 
pay postage, George H. Heafford, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 








